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OUTLINE  MAPS 

To  assist  in  the  study  of  Geography.  Drawn  by  Professor  G.  A.  Cornish 

Size  7J4  x 9J4 


PLATE 

NUMBER 

2.  The  Atlantic  Ocean. 

3.  North  America  Physical. 

4.  North  America  Political. 

5.  North  America  Temperature,  Rainfall  and 

Vegetation. 

6.  The  Dominion  of  Canada,  Physical. 

7.  The  Dominion  of  Canada,  Political. 

8.  British  Columbia. 

9.  The  Prairie  Provinces. 

10.  Ontario. 

11.  Southern  Ontario. 

12.  Quebec. 

13.  Maritime  Provinces. 

14.  United  States. 

15.  South  America  Physical. 

16.  South  America  Political. 

17.  South  America,  Temperature,  Rainfall  and 

Vegetation. 

18.  Europe,  Physical. 


PLATE 

NUMBER 

19.  Europe,  Political. 

20.  Europe,  Temperature,  Rainfall  and  Vegetation. 

21.  England. 

21.  Ireland. 

23.  Scotland. 

24.  Asia,  Physical. 

25.  Asia,  Political. 

26.  Asia,  Temperature,  Rainfall  and  Vegetation. 

27.  British  India. 

28.  Africa,  Physical. 

29.  Africa,  Political. 

30.  Africa,  Temperature,  Rainfall  and  Vegetation. 

31.  South  Africa. 

32.  Australia,  Physical. 

33.  Australia,  Political. 

34.  Australia,  Temperature,  Rainfall  and  Vegeta 

tion. 

35.  New  Zealand. 


See  Ontario  Teachers  Manual  on  Geography  page  57. 


Also  the  following  maps  of  the  commercial  centres  of  the  World,  four  inset  maps 

to  each  plate 

36.  Bombay,  Yokohama,  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai.  38.  Vancouver,  Melbourne,  Cape  Town  and  Cairo. 

37.  Hamburg,  Buenos  Aires,  Moscow  and  Rio  de  39.  Paris,  London,  Liverpool  and  Marseilles. 

Janeiro.  40.  Winnipeg,  Montreal,  Toronto  and  Halifax. 

41.  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans. 

All  of  the  above  may  be  had  in  any  quantity  of  any  map  simply  by  ordering  from  the  plate  number  at 

the  rate  of  75  cents  per  100  maps. 


SPECIAL 

tPLATE  NUMBER  1 — A larger  map  of  the  World,  size  10  x 20  inches,  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Professor  Cornish.  This  map  may  also  be  had  in  any  quantity  at  the  rate  of 

$1.50  per  100. 

t See  Circular  on  Methods  in  Lower  School  Geography  published  Jan.  1930  by 
Ontario  Department  of  Education. 


SUPPLIES  TO  ASSIST  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

GRAPH  PAPER,  724  x 924  inches  divided  in  tenths,  per  100  sheets — $1.00. 

RULED  FAINT  PAPER,  734  x 924.  25  sheets  to  a filler — each  10  cents. 

PLAIN  BOND  MAP  PAPER,  72 4 x 924,  20  sheets  to  a filler— each  10  cents. 


EXTRA  SPECIAL 

A sample  map,  descriptive  of  the  way  to  treat  maps,  numbers  36,  37,  38,  39,  40  and  41,  is  sent  free 

with  each  order  for  these  maps. 

A SET  OF  OUTLINE  MAPS,  consisting  of  one  of  the  following  maps,  is  put  up  in  a stout  kratt 
envelope:  Maps  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  18,  19,  24,  25,  28,  29,  32  and  33 

— at  25  cents  for  the  set. 

The  COPP  CLARK  Co.,  Limited 

517  Wellington  Street  West  - - - Toronto 
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Librarians  and  Science  Teachers 

% 

These  are  Science  Reference  Books  you  need  for  your  School 


Hilton:  A TEXT  BOOK  OF  GEN-  | 
ERAL  SCIENCE  - - $1.50  | 

Partington:  A TEXTBOOK  OF  I 

INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  $4.80 

Hegner:  COLLEGE  ZOOLOGY 

(revised  1931)  - $3.85  j 

Scott:  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  I 

GEOLOGY  - - - - $4.40 

Coleman:  ICE  AGES,  Recent  and 

Ancient  - - - - - $3.85  I 

Tarr  & Von  Englen:  NEW  PHY-  1 

SICAL  GEOGRAPHY  - $2.65  | 


Jeans:  THE  STARS  IN  THEIR 

COURSES  - - - - $2.00 

Studley:  HOW  TO  FLY  - $3.30 

Black  & Davis:  NEW  PRACTI- 
CAL PHYSICS  - - $1.85 

Strasburger:  TEXTBOOK  OF 

BOTANY  - - - - $10.00 

Darrow:  THE  BOY’S  OWN 

BOOK  OF  SCIENCE  - $2.25 

Darrow : THE  BOY’S  OWN 

BOOK  OF  GREAT  INVEN- 
TIONS -----  $2.25 


The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada  Limited 

70  BOND  STREET  : TORONTO  2.  ONT. 


BRITISH  EMPIRE  ART  CO. 

OUR  NEW  ADDRESS  IS 

80A  Bloor  St.  West,  Toronto,  Canada 


Color  Reproductions  of  Canadian  Paintings 

(In  2 sets  of  10  miniatures  each)  4"  by  6"  @ .25  per  set.  Correlat- 
ing instructive  booklet  covering  twenty  Canadian  subjects  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Lismer,  A.R.C.A. — 25c. 

CANADIAN  XMAS  CARDS 

Illustrated  folder  sent  gladly  on  request. 

Color  Reproductions  of  Famous  Old  Masters. 

230  subjects  V/z"  by  4 Yz"  @ V/zZ  each. 

Descriptive  Loose  Leaf  Texts  @ 2c.  each. 

MUSEUM  AND  SEAMAN  PRINTS 

Send  for  prospectus  of  additional  Art  Publications. 
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. Ontario  Department  of  Education 


Teaching  Days  for  1931 


High,  Continuation,  Public,  and  Separate  Schools  have  the  following 
number  of  teaching  days  in  1931 : 


January  

20 

July  



February  ... 

20 

August  

March  

22 

September  

21 

April  

16 

October  

22 

May  

20 

November  

20 

June  

20 

December  

16 

118 

79 

Total... 

197 

Dates  of  Opening  and  Closing 

Open  

Close  

..  2nd  April 

Reopen  

Close  

..  29th  June 

Reopen  

....  1st  September 

Close  22nd  December 

NOTE. — Easter  holidays  (3rd  April  to  12th  April,  inclusive),  mid- 
summer holidays  (from  29th  June  to  31st  August,  inclusive),  Christmas 
and  New  Year’s  holidays  (first  four  days  of  January,  1931,  and  23rd 
December,  1931,  to  3rd  January,  1932,  inclusive),  all  Saturdays  and  Local 
Municipal  holidays,  Dominion  or  Provincial  Public  Fast  or  Thanksgiving 
Days,  Victoria  Day — the  Anniversary  of  Queen  Victoria’s  Birthday  (Sun- 
day, 24th  May,  25th  May  observed  as  holiday),  the  King’s  Birthday  (Wed- 
nesday, 3rd  June),  and  Labour  Day  [1st  Monday  (7th)  of  September], 
Armistice  Day  [the  Monday  in  the  week  in  which  the  eleventh  day  of 
November  shall  occur  (9th  November)],  are  holidays  in  the  High,  Con- 
tinuation, Public,  and  Separate  Schools,  and  no  other  days  can  be  deducted 
from  the  proper  divisor  except  the  days  on  which  the  Teachers’  Institute 
is  held,  and  the  days  on  which  school  is  closed  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Public  Health  Act  or  for  a local  holiday.  The  above-named  holidays 
are  taken  into  account  in  this  statement,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  1931, 
except  any  Public  Fast  or  Thanksgiving  Day  (other  than  on  Armistice 
Day),  or  Local  Municipal  holiday — a day  proclaimed  a holiday  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Municipality  in  which  the  teacher  is  engaged.  Neither 
Arbor  Day  nor  Empire  Day  is  a holiday. 
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University  College,  University  of  Toronto 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

The  Provincial  University  of  Ontario 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

Correspondence  courses  in  Upper  School,  Middle  School,  and 
commercial  subjects,  are  offered  to  Ontario  teachers  at  purely 
nominal  fees.  English  Composition,  $3.00;  languages,  $8.00  each; 
all  other  subjects,  $5.00  each.  These  courses  commence  in  Sep- 
tember and  serve  as  an  excellent  preparation  for  summer  courses. 

The  Teachers’  Course,  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree, 
is  available  for  those  in  Ontario  who  hold  First  Class  certificates. 
It  is  taken  in  Evening  Classes  during  the  winter  and  in  Summer 
Sessions.  In  the  past  eleven  years,  239  teachers  have  graduated 
in  this  course ; seven  of  these  are  now  Inspectors  of  Public  Schools. 

Those  interested  should  write  at  once  for  the  Bulletin  out- 
lining the  Course. 

For  information  write  to  the  Director , University  Extension, 
University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5,  Ontario 
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ENGLISH 

for 

NEW-COMERS 

/ by  \ 

/ B.  M.  McLean  and  S.  A.  Watson  \ 

/ A book  planned  along  very  practical  \ 

/ lines  to  aid  new-comers  in  learning  our  \ 

/ language.  It  contains  sixty  graded  lessons,  \ 

/ suggestions  for  teaching  and  an  index  of  words  \ 

/ with  lesson  references.  It  is  well  printed  on  superior  \ 

/ quality  paper  and  is  bound  in  cloth  boards  - $1.00  \ 

THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  HISTORY 

“The  Romance  of  Bygone  Times  set  in  a Framework  of  Reality”. 
Graded  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  of  from  seven  to  twelve  years  of 
age. 

Introductory  Book 

By  Dr.  Richard  Wilson 

Simply  written  and  cleverly  illustrated  55  cents 

Book  A. — -The  Way  to  Egypt 

By  E.  D.  Hancock 

This  book  is  in  two  parts ; the  first  consists  of  pictures  and  sugges- 
tions for  handwork,  and  the  second  of  stories  from  Egyptian  history. 

-----  60  cents 

Book  B. — Father  Time’s  Tales 

By  E.  D.  Hancock 

Simple  stories  of  early  Western  Civilization  - - 70  cents 

Book  C. — Pilgrims  and  Adventures. — 1 

By  Phyllis  Wragge 

A junior  history,  beginning  with  ancient  Rome  and  concluding  with 
the  Crusades  ---------  85  cents 

Book  D. — Pilgrims  and  Adventures.— II 

By  Phyllis  Wragge 

Biographical  sketches  beginning  with  the  Middle  Ages  and  ending 
with  Modern  Times 90  cents 

THOMAS  NELSON  & SONS,  Limited 
TORONTO 
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“ Recti  cultus  pectora  roborant  ” 

Editorial  Notes 

School  The  school  journey  is  one  form  of  extra-curricular 

Journeys  activity  that  has  made  for  itself  an  established  place  in 

English  educational  practice.  The  School  Journey 
Association,  now  over  twenty  years  of  age,  reveals  in  its  latest  annual 
publication,  The  School  Journey  Record , 1931,  a remarkable  expansion 
of  the  movement.  Sir  Robert  Blair,  in  a foreword  to  the  volume,  states 
that  last  year  40,000  pupils  in  England  were  “on  the  wing,”  and  bene- 
fitted  by  a fortnight’s  life  under  contrasting  social  conditions.  From 
rural  schools  they  visited  industrial  centres.  From  London  alone,  480 
school  journeys  were  undertaken.  There  were  320  trips  to  the  continent. 
Sir  Robert  notes  the  origin  of  the  movement:  “In  its  early  days  the 
twentieth  century  touched  a button  which  opened  the  doors  and  windows 
of  the  schools,  breaking  down  the  habits  of  generations  and  letting  the 
air  of  heaven  ventilate  the  class-rooms.  With  the  fresh  breezes  new 
inspiration  flowed  in.  Open-air  schools,  playground  classes,  educational 
visits,  and  school  journeys  all  took  shape  in  the  double  desire  to  escape 
from  the  cramping  conditions  of  ten  square  feet  and  to  touch  the  reality 
which  lies  behind  books,  maps,  pictures,  and  other  substitutes.”  In 
48  cases  Local  Education  Authorities  gave  financial  assistance.  In 
Canada  for  obvious  reasons,  the  movement  is  more  recent.  But  it  has 
begun.  For  some  years  the  boys  of  the  Normal  Model  School,  Toronto, 
have  undertaken  such  journeys.  Last  year  they  went  as  far  as  New 
Orleans.  Other  experiences  of  this  type  are  given  in  the  article  by 
Mr.  Hammond  in  this  issue  of  The  School.  Accounts  of  similar  school 
journeys  in  Canada  would  be  welcome. 

William  The  active  career  of  Wm.  Houston,  M.A.,  educationist 

Houston  and  journalist,  who  died  last  month  in  his  88th  year, 
spanned  an  unusually  long  period,  and  brought  contact 
with  many  and  varied  phases  of  life  in  Ontario.  His  educational  career 
began  with  attendance  at  a rural  school  in  1850.  He  was  in  the 
class  of  1864  in  the  Toronto  Normal  School,  taught  in  a rural  school, 
and  graduated  from  University  College,  Toronto,  in  1872.  After  two 
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years  as  principal  of  Beamsville  High  School,  he  joined  the  staff  of 
“The  Globe”,  then  under  George  Brown.  From  1883  to  1892  he  was 
Librarian  of  the  Legislative  Library  and  during  this  period  prepared  his 
book  Documents  of  Canadian  Constitutional  History..  From  1892  to 
1899  he  was  director  of  Teachers’  Institutes  for  Ontario  and  later  in- 
spector of  public  Schools  for  Manitoulin  Island  and  parts  of  Algoma. 
On  his  return  to  journalistic  work  in  Toronto,  he  was  in  1906  elected  a 
member  of  the  board  of  education  and  was  in  1919  chairman  of  the  board. 
The  name  of  a Toronto  school  commemorates  him.  He  was  a senator 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  of  Knox  College  and  his  services  were 
frequently  in  request  as  a speaker  on  educational,  literary,  or  historical 
topics.  Genial  and  approachable,  he  had  an  unusually  wide  circle  of 
friends  and  acquaintances.  A clear  and  interesting  vista  of  life  in 
Ontario  80  years  ago,  is  afforded  by  Mr.  Houston’s  recollections  of  his 
early  school  days,  written  shortly  after  his  retirement  from  active  work 
as  a journalist,  and  published  in  this  issue  of  The  School.  The  wide 
range  of  his  interests  as  a teacher  was  evident  in  the  collection  of  early 
Ontario  text-books  which  he  presented  many  years  ago  to  the  library 
of  the  Ontario  College  of  Education. 

Notes 

Prince  Edward  Island  now  has  a Minister  of  Education.  Dr.  J.  W. 
P.  MacMillan  holds  the  newly  created  portfolio  of  Health  and  Education. 

To  bring  to  date  the  list  of  Premiers  of  the  provinces  of  Canada 
published  recently  in  the  Round  Table  Department,  one  change  should 
be  made.  The  Hon.  J.  B.  M.  Baxter  of  New  Brunswick  was  a few 
months  ago  appointed  a Judge  of  the  New  Brunswick  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  was  succeeded  as  Prime  Minister  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Dow  Richards, 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Mines  in  the  New  Brunswick  Cabinet. 

Last  Easter  at  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  the  music 
section  appointed  a committee  to  take  up  the  matter  of  erecting  some 
suitable  memorial  to  the  late  Alexander  T.  Cringan,  Mus.Bac.  No 
doubt  there  are  many  teachers  scattered  throughout  this  province  or 
even  the  whole  Dominion  who  would  like  to  take  some  part  in  this 
movement.  It  was  thought  that  a suitable  tablet  might  be  placed  on 
the  wall  of  one  of  our  educational  buildings  or  perhaps  in  the  corridors  of 
the  Department  of  Education  at  the  Parliament  Buildings.  Any  who 
are  interested  and  have  any  suggestions  to  offer  are  asked  to  com- 
municate with  Mr.  W.  Benson  Collier,  chairman  of  the  committee,  at 
the  Duke  of  York  School,  Toronto. 
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The  announcement  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  J.  Cody  had  been  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  University  of  Toronto  to  succeed  Sir 
Robert  Falconer  whose  resignation  as  President  of  the  University  will 
take  effect  next  June,  was  of  especial  interest  to  Ontario  teachers.  A 
former  pupil  in  Ontario  public  and  high  schools,  a graduate  of  the 
Provincial  University,  an  experienced  teacher  in  school  and  college  and 
a former  Minister  of  Education,  Dr.  Cody  has  long  had  an  intimate 
acquaintance  and  an  informed  sympathy  with  the  problems  of  the 
teacher  and  the  school.  With  all  his  great  responsibilities  in  other 
fields  he  has  never  lost  touch  with  the  schools  and  has  been  a frequent 
and  welcome  guest  and  speaker  at  school  functions  and  teachers  con- 
ventions; and  teachers  have  not  forgotten  his  distinguished  record  as 
Minister  of  Education. 

Mrs.  Edith  Lelean  Groves,  once  chairman  of  the  Toronto  board  of 
education,  and,  for  thirteen  years  continuously,  a member  of  the  board, 
left  an  enviable  record  of  public  service.  As  pupil  and  teacher  in  Toronto 
schools  she  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  problems  of  the  teacher 
and  of  the  child.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  late  Principal 
W.  E.  Groves  of  Ryerson  School,  who  died  during  the  war,  where  two 
sons  had  been  killed  in  action,  Mrs.  Groves  devoted  herself  to  work  for 
children  and  their  schools.  She  became  widely  known  as  a writer  and 
speaker.  The  sympathy  with  childhood  voiced  in  her  poems  found 
practical  expression  in  special  provision  for  the  exceptional  or  under- 
privileged child.  The  Edith  L.  Groves  School  and  the  Wellesley  School 
for  crippled  children  were  among  her  special  interests.  And  her  interests 
were  wide.  She  was  twice  a delegate  to  the  Imperial  Conference  on 
Education  in  London  and  in  Paris.  In  1928,  she  was  elected  President 
of  the  international  council  for  education  of  exceptional  children.  She 
was  frequently  an  attendant  and  speaker  at  educational  conventions 
at  home  and  abroad.  Her  informed  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the 
classroom  made  her  the  friend  of  teachers,  many  of  whom  will  feel 
that  with  her  passing  they  have  lost  a personal  friend. 


Elderly  Friend : “Going  to  Australia  with  your  'husband  are  you,  my  dear  ? 
That’s  one  of  those  countries  where  they  have  day  when  we  have  night  and  night 
when  we  have  day.” 

Young  Wife:  “Yes,  I suppose  I shall  find  it  awfully  strange  at  first.” 
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Organized  Educational  Trips 

I.  HAMMOND 

Principal,  The  Public  School,  Wallaceburg 


WHILE  attending  Summer  School  in  Toronto  this  year  some 
teachers  persuaded  me  to  write  an  account  of  our  School  Trip  in 
order  that  other  teachers  might  be  benefitted  by  our  experience. 
About  seven  years  ago,  while  principal  of  Perth  Public  School,  I began 
to  study  the  value  of  organized  trips  to  some  important  city  as  a means 
of  bringing  new  experiences  to  school  life  as  well  as  providing  a new 
stimulus.  After  a good  deal  of  correspondence  with  our  city  friends,, 
plans  were  finally  completed  and  the  day  set.  It  was  a happy  lot  of 
boys  and  girls  who  started  out  in  motor  cars  for  the  city  of  Ottawa. 
Arriving  there  we  visited  the  Museum  which  was  a revelation  to  most 
of  them.  As  they  were  taken  through  the  various  departments,  the 
accumulation  of  dust  began  to  disappear  from  history,  and  the  Indians 
and  Eskimo  gradually  assumed  living  forms  to  them.  The  Royal  Mint 
was  a wonderful  place.  Here  they  saw  the  various  processes  of  making 
gold  and  silver  coins.  During  the  afternoon  we  went  to  the  Dominion 
Parliament  Buildings  where  those  history  lessons  on  Government  became 
actual  experience,  as  one  sat  in  the  Speaker’s  chair,  another  at  the 
Premier’s  desk,  while  the  remainder  became  government  followers  or 
opposition. 

Other  places  of  interest  were  the  Experimental  Farm,  the  Dominion 
Observatory,  and  Paper  Mills,  besides  a trip  up  the  Gatineau  River. 
These  were  not  all  visited  on  one  trip,  since  each  year  we  tried  to  visit 
about  three  places  of  interest,  and  the  following  year  a new  place  was 
added. 

On  each  excursion  our  party  consisted  of  about  thirty-six  boys  and 
girls  but  one  year  eighty  were  taken.  On  one  occasion  we  made  arrange- 
ments for  seats  in  the  gallery  of  the  Parliament  Buildings  where  we 
listened  to  the  two  leaders,  Mr.  Bennett  and  Premier  King  on  the  closing 
of  the  Budget  debate.  The  teaching  of  civics  and  many  parts  of  Cana- 
dian history,  heretofore  very  dry  now  had  a new  meaning. 

During  February,  1930,  my  Entrance  Class  at  Wallaceburg  went  to 
Toronto  for  three  days.  The  Canadian  National  provided  us  with  a 
special  coach  which  simplified  matters  greatly. 

The  Principal  of  the  Technical  School  gave  us  a very  cordial  welcome 
and  two  lecturers  at  the  museum  made  this  part  of  the  trip  very  interest- 
ing. We  secured  tickets  to  the  Mendelssohn  choir  for  the  second  evening 
and  this  provided  a thrill.  One  afternoon  was  spent  at  the  parliament 
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buildings  while  the  legislature  was  in  session.  The  opening  ceremonies 
were  very  interesting  and  instructive.  Here  again  the  seating  of  the 
Parties  and  the  part  they  took  in  the  proceedings  threw  light  on  our 
work  in  history.  Our  last  afternoon  was  spent  on  a sight  seeing  trip 
around  part  of  the  city.  The  vastness  of  the  city,  the  beautiful  residences 
and  the  well  kept  streets  made  an  impression  not  easily  forgotten. 

A most  important  part  when  planning  such  a trip  is  the  expense. 
The  parents  provided  a part  of  the  expense  according  to  their  ability, 
the  I.O.D.E.  contributed  a substantial  part  of  our  financial  needs  and 
the  pupils’  deposits  in  the  Penny  Bank  helped  out. 

I had  made  a careful  reckoning  of  the  total  expenses  beforehand  and 
the  money  was  all  pooled  so  that  when  we  returned  very  little  extra  was 
needed  to  finance  the  undertaking. 

As  to  the  educational  value  very  little  need  be  said  because  this  is 
now  quite  evident  to  the  average  person.  It  counterbalances  a thousand- 
fold the  effort  and  expense  and  pupils  remember  it  throughout  life.  The 
outlook  on  school  life  is  broadened  and  they  return  to  their  duties  having 
been  born  into  a new  world,  a world  of  reality. 


Do  Pupils  Dislike  Poetry? 

B.  C.  DILTZ 

POETRY  is  made  on  this  earth  by  human  beings  for  human  beings 
and  not  by  angels  for  the  fairies  of  some  mystic  Atlantis  or  by 
gods  for  the  jelly-like  inhabitants  of  far-flung  savannahs.  To 
some  people  the  word  poetry  suggests  retirement  to  a tower  of  ivory 
and  pearl,  a place  as  unreal  as  a “movie”  castle,  uncomfortable  but 
exalted,  where  devotees  con  the  verses  of  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  and 
Mary  Baker  Eddy.  If  a writer’s  argument  be  too  weak  or  insincere 
to  sustain  good  prose,  he  is  apt  to  take  refuge  in  the  mysterious  glamour 
of  verse.  Verse  is  the  magic  bridge  which  provides  him  an  escape  from 
reality  and  life.  Poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  seek  to  soothe  or 
divert  but  rather  to  lead  one  to  a deeper  understanding  of  life  itself.  Its 
purpose  is  not  to  mystify  but  to  interpret. 

As  teachers  of  literature  we  can  do  the  poet  no  greater  service  than 
to  reveal  him  as  a man  among  men.  His  object  is  always  to  awaken  us 
to  the  beauty  of  the  world  around  us  and  to  inspire  us  with  the  joy  of 
living.  He  is  the  most  generous  of  all  the  artists;  he  must  share  his 
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discoveries  at  once.  That  we  may  truly  think  his  thoughts  and  feel 
with  him,  he  takes  infinite  pains  to  select  and  reconstruct  for  us  those 
precise  details,  facts  and  symbols  of  which  his  own  visions  and  enthusi- 
asms were  built  at  the  time  of  his  “inspiration”,  i.e.,  the  moment  when 
he  saw  some  truth  as  plain  as  day  and  felt  himself  changed  and  excited 
by  its  newness  and  difference.  But  he  is  everywhere  restricted  by  the 
form  of  his  art  and  his  natural  instinct  for  artistic  restraint.  He  is 
always  compressing,  boiling  down,  and  distilling  his  experiences.  It  is 
easy  to  miss  his  meaning  entirely  or  to  misconstrue  it.  We  must  be 
ever  on  the  alert  lest  we  miss  some  vitally  significant  word  or  phrase 
or  way  of  saying  something  which  throws  light  upon  the  poet’s  real 
thought  or  feeling.  As  teachers  it  is  one  of  our  chief  functions  to  assist 
our  students  to  a complete  understanding  of  the  poet’s  meaning.  To 
do  this  we  must  know  something  of  the  poet’s  art  and  the  means  and 
methods  by  which  he  achieves  his  effects.  He  may  be  a magician  in  the 
manipulation  of  words  and  rhythms  but  there  is  nothing  magical  about 
the  materials  with  which  he  builds.  In  his  most  imaginative  passages, 
his  fundamental  images  are  as  substantial  as  this  earth,  as  concrete 
as  stone  and  as  real  as  mud.  He  does  not  tell  us  deliberately  what  he 
thinks  and  feels  but  leads  us  to  think  and  feel  with  him  and  as  he  does. 
He  leaves  so  much  to  be  implied,  but  as  soon  as  we  grasp  the  exact 
ideas  or  images  behind  his  words,  his  secrets  are  ours  and  we  possess  his 
spirit.  Interpretation  begins  in  a search  for  the  keystones  of  the  build- 
ing, the  specific  details  selected  by  the  poet  upon  which  to  build  his 
impressions.  Poetry  is  no  longer  a hidden  mystery.  It  is  a simple 
and  practical  medium  of  expression  and  from  it  we  can  learn  what 
others  who  are  more  sensitive  or  observant  than  ourselves,  are  thinking 
and  doing. 

Treated  in  this  way  poetry  becomes  more  interesting  than  the  daily 
newspaper  and  more  sensible  by  far  than  the  sentimental  songs  of  the 
jazz-hall  crooners.  Yet  it  is  frequently  said  of  some  pupils  that  they 
leave  the  classroom  with  “a  positive  distaste  for  poetry”.  If  this  be 
true,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  examine  some  of  the  causes  that  may 
make  it  so  unpalatable. 

Although  poetry  may  be  heard  as  hymns  sung  in  church,  it  is  not 
generally  read  outside  the  classroom.  If  pupils  regard  it  suspiciously 
as  an  impractical  ornament  may  it  not  be  because  the  teacher  himself 
does  not  consider  it  as  a serious  expression  of  life.  If  a teacher’s  own 
contacts  in  life  have  been  colourless  and  his  experiences  meagre 
and  if  as  a result,  his  interests  are  few  and  his  convictions  shallow, 
he  is  little  likely  to  appreciate  the  poet’s  feeling  or  intent,  or,  indeed, 
to  read  poetry  at  all  except  as  a duty.  There  are  hundreds  of  poems  on 
the  high  school  curriculum  which  raise  vital  problems  on  the  issues  of  life. 
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Some  of  these  properly  presented  have  the  power  to  challenge  the  best 
brains  in  a class  and  to  interest  those  pupils  who  dislike  anything  that 
has  not  the  stamp  of  masculine  virility  upon  it  and  who  regard  poetry  as 
sentimental  drivel  and  its  gruel-fed  readers  as  insufferable  sissies. 
Merely  to  hear  some  teachers  read  poetry  is  enough  to  turn  a class  away 
from  it.  Almost  any  inadequacy  can  be  forgiven  but  a wretched  reading 
of  a poem.  What  can  be  expected  of  the  pupils  when  the  teacher  has 
not  a natural  love  of  poetry  and  the  power  to  give  it  life-like  expression? 
Or  it  may  be  that  the  pupils  are  seldom  given  an  opportunity  to  discover 
the  meaning  of  a poem  for  themselves.  The  teacher  knowing  the 
answer,  rushes  zealously  on  and  deprives  the  pupil  of  his  right,  not  the 
assimilation  of  facts  but  the  development  of  his  faculties  through  the 
exercise  of  his  wits.  The  teacher  unwittingly  stands  in  his  light.  The 
poet  is  not  a selfish  person.  His  sympathies  are  broad,  generous  and 
wholesome. 

On  the  other  hand  poems  are  often  inadequately  interpreted.  The 
poet’s  meaning  has  escaped  the  teacher.  The  result  is  obvious.  Seeing 
nothing  to  which  appropriate  emphasis  may  be  given  the  teacher  does 
one  of  two  things,  either  to  belabour  the  poem  by  an  exhaustive  treat- 
ment which  makes  it  appear  more  difficult  than  it  is,  or  to  rise  above  it 
and  treat  it  in  a puerile  and  superficial  way.  Small  wonder  that  some 
pupils  consider  poets  to  be  impractical  mystics.  Furthermore,  are  we 
teachers  of  English  not  inclined  to  be  pedantic,  to  call  a spade  an  agri- 
cultural implement  and  to  indulge  in  the  use  of  such  “high-falutin’  ” 
terms  as  will  completely  mystify  our  pupils  and  obscure  the  meaning  of 
the  poem  beyond  the  greatest  fears  of  the  poet?  Remembering  that 
the  poet  had  a definite  purpose  in  writing  the  poem  and  that  the  nature 
of  poetry  demands  the  most  exact,  definite  and  practical  kind  of  treat- 
ment, we  nevertheless  content  ourselves  with  generalities  and  use  such 
abstract  words  as  genius,  soul,  inspiration,  appreciation,  passion,  aes- 
thetic appeal,  and  philosophy  of  life  without  attempting  to  explain 
them.  Some  pupils  need  little  encouragement  in  the  use  of  inflated 
speech. 

Again,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  teachers  are  out  of  sympathy  with 
their  pupils  and  treat  them  and  the  subject  in  a perfunctory  manner. 
Such  an  attitude  of  mind  is  disastrous  in  a teacher  of  English  literature 
who  should  above  all  teachers  possess  sympathy  and  enthusiasm. 
When  the  study  of  literature  is  made  a drudgery,  the  poem  usually 
gives  place  to  the  poet,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  poem  by 
its  content  is  superceded  by  a recital  of  the  poet’s  biography  and  a study 
of  the  notes  in  the  back  of  the  text-book.  All  sorts  of  pedagogical 
conventions  become  habits  in  a classroom  where  independence  and 
resourcefulness  should  be  found  and  where  the  individual  should  not 
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be  allowed  to  degenerate  to  a type.  Of  course  the  teacher  is  engaged 
primarily  to  teach  pupils  not  subjects,  but  his  time  is  wasted  if  he  tries 
to  treat  literature  half-heartedly. 

Since  this  whole  discussion  centres  on  the  personality  of  the  teacher 
and  his  method,  it  seems  only  proper  and  decent  that  a few  points  at 
least  should  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  a particular  poem.  Can  the 
study  of  Collins’  Ode  to  Evening  be  made  a pleasant  and  lasting  experi- 
ence for  a class?  With  this  poem  in  mind,  let  us  define  three  terms 
which  are  glibly  tossed  about  to-day.  What  is  meant  by  the  scholarship 
of  the  teacher , the  teacher's  personality  and  the  appreciation  of  the  class? 

By  scholarship  is  meant  the  amount  of  pertinent  information  the 
teacher  possesses,  without  which  the  poem  could  not  be  justly  inter- 
preted. In  this  case  he  must  know  something  of  the  literary  back- 
ground of  the  poem.  The  Ode  to  Evening , like  Gray’s  Elegy  has  behind 
it  a century  of  melancholy  poetry.  Akenside,  Shenstone,  Joseph  and 
Thomas  Warton,  Gray  and  Collins  all  came  under  the  influence  of  Milton 
and  the  Roman  poets  of  the  Augustan  period.  Like  Milton,  they 
speculated  on  the  solemn  pleasures  of  a secluded  life.  The  Warton’s 
wrote  odes  to  Solitude,  Wisdom,  Fancy,  Health,  Despair,  Virtue  and 
Innocence.  In  image  and  mood  they  imitated  Milton’s  L' Allegro  and 
II  Penseroso.  Collins’  Ode  to  Evening  appeared  in  1747  and  in  the  same 
month  that  it  reached  print  Joseph  Warton  published  his  Ode  to  Evening 
which  begins 

Hail,  meek-eyed  maiden,  clad  in  sober  gray, 

Whose  soft  approach  the  weary  woodman  loves. 

The  resemblance  of  this  poem  to  that  of  Collins  is  quite  marked.  The 
last  stanza  begins, 

O modest  Evening!  Oft  let  me  appear 
A wandering  votary  in  thy  pensive  train ; 

From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  Collins  used  ideas  and  images  and  even 
mood  and  language  commonly  employed  by  the  poets  of  his  time.  His 
achievement  was  merely  one  of  style.  Milton  had  used  the  form  in 
his  translations  of  Horace,  but  Collins’  Ode  expressed  a spirit  which  is 
fresh  and  sweet  and  strong.  His  natural  feeling,  sincerity  and  lyric  grace 
mark  the  arrival  of  “romanticism”.  Knowing  something  of  this  back- 
ground, the  teacher  would  deduce  that  the  poet’s  object  in  writing  this 
poem  was  to  express  the  pleasure  of  being  withdrawn  from  the  noisy 
life  of  London  to  the  quiet  countryside  where  wholesome  “pensive 
pleasures”  might  be  found  in  abundance.  Like  II  Penseroso,  Collins 
avoided  the  day  and  loved  the  evening  gloom  of  “dim-discovered” 
places. 

The  teacher’s  personality  is  reflected  in  the  effect  the  poem  has  upon 
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him.  According  to  the  extent  of  his  experience  or  the  power  of  his 
imagination  he  will  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  poet’s  vision  and 
the  sincerity  of  his  expression.  In  teaching  the  poem,  however,  the 
teacher’s  personality  like  the  poet’s  emotion,  is  only  implied.  It  is 
between  the  lines,  felt  but  not  seen.  It  is  often  reflected  in  his  tone  of 
voice  and  method  of  attack. 

Before  drawing  up  a list  of  questions,  the  answers  to  which  contain 
the  concrete  elements  upon  which  appreciation  is  based,  it  is  necessary 
to  define  this  abstract  term,  appreciation.  In  the  simplest  form  the- 
appreciation  of  a poem  is  what  it  means  to  the  reader.  Appreciation 
takes  place  as  the  reader’s  mind  is  kindled  by  the  poet’s  images  and 
impressed  by  the  poet’s  mood.  It  really  involves  a felt  change  of  con- 
sciousness on  the  part  of  the  reader. 

What  sounds  and  sighs  are  common  to  the  first  five  stanzas?  What  purposes  do 
they  serve?  What  effects  are  produced  by  the  vowel  scheme,  alliteration  and  imitative 
harmony?  How  many  times  does  the  letter  “1”  occur  in  the  poem?  Is  the  absence  of 
rhyme  a noticeable  handicap?  To  what  poetic  devices  is  the  musical  effect  due?  Give 
instances  of  the  poet’s  power  of  selection,  compression,  restraint.  What  is  the  purpose 
and  effect  of  suspending  the  theme  to  the  fifth  stanza?  Show  that  the  poet’s  diction  is 
in  keeping  with  the  subject  and  his  spirit  in  sympathy  with  the  mood  of  twilight. 
Comment  upon  the  appropriateness  of  the  personified  images  found  throughout  the 
poem.  In  how  many  different  terms  does  the  poet  address  Evening?  What  does  the 
poem  gain  in  beauty  from  the  imagery  of  stanzas  6 and  7?  What  are  the  characteristics 
of  Evening  in  each  of  the  four  seasons?  The  poet  welcomes  Evening  because  of  the 
soothing  veil  she  can  draw  over  his  sight  but  his  chief  joy  is  found  in  the  “pensive 
pleasures”  she  brings  with  her.  Explain.  Show  that  the  mood  of  the  poem  is  one  of 
pleasing  melancholy.  How  many  devices  are  used  to  make  the  poem  classical  in  form? 
Prove  by  numerous  definite  references  that  it  is  romantic  in  spirit.  Show  that  the  poem 
is  a composite  structural  unity  of  sound,  tone  colour,  imagery,  thought  and  emotion. 
If  this  poem  represents  Collins  at  his  best,  what  is  the  nature  of  his  poetry?  What 
was  the  poet’s  purpose  in  writing  this  poem?  Contrast  Collins’  Ode  tojEvening  with 
Byron’s  Ave  Maria  in  purpose,  imagery,  mood,  and  effect. 

These  questions  presuppose  an  appropriate  introduction  and  a good 
reading  of  the  poem  by  the  teacher.  They  are  not  offered  with  the  idea 
that  they  may  be  applied  in  any  cold-blooded  method,  but  rather  as  a basis 
for  interesting  class  discussion.  They  merely  illustrate  that  if  we  will 
follow  the  poet’s  lead  and  concentrate  upon  the  concrete  rather  than  the 
abstract,  the  “emotional  response”  and  the  “aesthetic  appreciation”  of  the 
class  may  be  taken  for  granted. 
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Old  Time  Schools  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 

WILLIAM  HOUSTON,  M.A. 

IN  the  year  1844  I was  born  in  the  township  of  Pakenham,  in  the  County 
of  Lanark,  and  I resided  there  till  I was  twelve.  Because  there  was 
an  extensive  and  very  wet  swamp  between  my  home  and  the  rural 
school  I should  have  attended,  my  parents  sent  me — from  six  to  twelve — 
to  a rural  school  in  the  township  of  Ramsay,  located  at  “Bennie’s 
Corners.,,  I have  a perfectly  clear  recollection  of  life  at  that  school  and 
of  the  character  of  the  school  premises.  I think  I am  right  in  saying  that 
the  building  and  lot  on  which  it  stood  were  fairly  typical  of  other  institu- 
tions of  its  class,  apart  from  certain  peculiarities  in  its  structure. 

The  school  house  stood  on  the  corner  of  the  crossing  of  the  eighth 
concession  line  of  Ramsay  by  a somewhat  crooked  highway,  put  through 
from  the  ninth  to  the  eighth  concession  line,  to  avoid  a series  of  steep 
hills  on  the  former,  and  thus  accommodate  an  enormous  winter  traffic, 
caused  by  the  transport  of  farm  produce  to  the  square  timber  lumber 
“shanties,”  now  “camps.”  In  the  Ottawa  valley  there  were  in  those  days 
no  “sawlogs”  or  sawmills  except  those  provided  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  “board”  lumber  needed  for  the  construction  of  local  buildings  in 
the  settlement,  the  “square”  timber  sticks  being  stream  driven  to  the 
Ottawa  River  to  be  made  into  “cribs”  and  later  into  “rafts,”  to  be  floated 
to  Quebec  and  thence  shipped  on  ocean  ships  to  British  ports,  chiefly 
Liverpool. 

The  lot  on  which  the  school  house  stood  would  now  be  considered  as 
comparatively  small — probably  not  more  than  a half-acre,  and  for  the 
earlier  half  of  my  attendence  of  six  years,  was  absolutely  unprovided  with 
sanitary  conveniences.  Presumably  other  rural  school  houses  in  that  part 
of  the  country  were  similarly  treated  in  this  respect.  To  enlarge  their 
recreation  space  the  pupils,  as  a matter  of  daily  custom,  utilized  the 
adjoining  portions  of  the  two  highways,  and  as  the  teamsters  were  very 
accommodating,  the  pupils  never  regarded  themselves  as  badly  treated  in 
this  respect.  Fortunately  there  had  been  left  standing,  when  the  district 
was  cleared,  two  groves  of  trees,  which  enabled  the  pupils  to  vary  their 
choice  of  school  games.  There  was  also  a stream  in  the  vicinity  which 
was  in  places  deep  enough  for  swimming,  and  in  other  places  dangerous 
for  wading,  but  none  the  less  patronized  on  that  account. 

The  school  house  was  built  of  elm  logs  hewed  on  the  inside  with  the 
broad  axe  but  with  outside  bark  on.  As  I recall  the  building  it  was 
probably  eighteen  feet  by  twenty-four.  The  attendance  of  pupils  was 
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never  very  large,  and  in  summer  was  quite  small,  as  the  neighbouring 
farms  were  fairly  extensive  on  the  average,  and  the  older  pupils  were 
useful  at  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  work.  Some  parents  were  careless 
then,  as  they  are  still,  about  the  scholastic  education  of  their  children.  It 
was  not  so  with  mine.  I commenced  to  attend  school — a mile  and  a half 
from  home — when  I was  five  and  a half  years  of  age,  and  I was  never 
allowed  to  remain  at  home,  unless  the  snow  in  winter  was  too  deep  for 
short  legs;  rain  never  interfered  with  our  school  training. 

Our  school  building  was  rather  peculiar — perhaps  unique — in  one 
respect:  to  one  end  of  it  was  attached  an  extension  in  keeping  with  the 
main  building  but  under  the  same  roof,  and  when  this  apartment  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  teacher,  there  was  a doorway  from  it  into  the  school  room. 
This  device  served  to  suppress  boisterous  play  during  recesses.  Before 
I left  school  in  1857,  the  interior  of  the  main  building  was  modified  by 
re-hewing  to  obtain  a perfectly  plumb  surface  for  lathing  and  plastering. 
The  school  furniture  was  made  of  pine  lumber  by  a carpenter.  The  desks 
ran  along  facing  the  walls,  and  the  seats  were  so  placed  that  the  backs  of 
the  pupils  were  facing  the  master,  affording  him  an  opportunity  to  watch 
what  they  were  doing  without  their  knowing  that  he  could  see  them.  The 
lathing  and  plastering  was  done  by  voluntary  work  of  the  ratepayers — 
nothing  surprising  in  an  almost  exclusively  Scottish  settlement. 

Owing  to  distance  of  the  centre  of  this  particular  settlement  from  my 
place  of  residence  we  had  frequently  church  services  in  the  school  house, 
and  for  this  reason  there  was  a moderately  small  permanent  pulpit  at 
one  end  of  the  school  room,  and  the  seats  for  the  Sunday  worshippers 
were  during  the  week  neatly  stored  away  ocupying  part  of  the  floor  and 
wall  space.  As  the  population  was  almost  exclusively  from  Glasgow  and 
part  of  Lanarkshire  in  Scotland — there  being  only  one  Roman  Catholic 
family  and  no  Episcopalians— -this  arrangement  did  not  cause  any  com- 
plaint. 

During  the  six  and  half  years  of  my  attendance  at  that  school  I was 
under  four  teachers.  Two  of  these  men  were  peculiarly  unfitted  for  their 
place.  The  first  was  well  up  in  years,  and  at  times  he  was  greatly  afflicted 
with  gout,  so  much  that  he  was  unable  to  catch  mischievous  pupils  when 
they  rushed  out-doors  to  avoid  corporal  punishment.  He  therefore  kept 
handy  a wooden  switch  five  or  six  feet  long  and  for  that  reason  the  seats 
within  his  reach  were  avoided  as  much  as  practicable  by  the  pupils.  I learn- 
ed very  little  under  his  regime.  My  third  teacher  was  a member  of  a 
Scottish  immigrant  family.  I never  knew  how  much  his  scholastic  at- 
tainments amounted  to,  as  his  tenure  of  the  mastership  ended  with  my 
ninth  year.  At  that  time  I was  a member  of  the  third  book  class,  and 
when,  on  his  retirement  to  take  up  a business  pursuit,  he  was  succeeded 
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by  Mr.  McCarter,  my  real  education  began.  I was  promoted  from  the 
third  class  to  the  fifth  per  saltum,  and,  as  two  pupils  older  than  myself 
were  preparing  for  adult  life  work — one  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry — 
my  father  was  persuaded  to  allow  me  to  take  up  Latin  and  Greek,  the 
former  for  two  years  and  the  latter  for  the  second  one.  This  classical 
work  had  to  be  taken  up  out  of  school  hours,  because  it  was  forbidden  by 
statute,  but  it  is  my  tribute  to  Mr.  McCarter’s  skill  as  a teacher  that  after 
leaving  school  at  twelve,  in  1857,  to  live  in  a back- woods  settlement  where 
there  was  no  school,  I was  in  1866,  able  to  pass  my  matriculation  into 
University  College,  Toronto,  with  a minimum  of  special  classical  coaching, 
chiefly  in  the  way  of  review. 

My  last  view  of  the  Bennie’s  Corners  neighbourhood  was  as  a 
journalist  taking  a trip  from  Ottawa  for  the  purpose  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventies  of  the  last  century.  The  log  school  house  had  disappeared 
and  its  place  had  been  taken  by  a neat  frame  building,  in  which  there  were 
a few  pupils  under  the  tuitional  charge  of  a young  girl.  Sic  transit. 
Burlington,  Ont. 

August,  1927. 


The  Cape=to=Cairo  Railway 

GEORGE  A.  CORNISH 
Ontario  College  of  Education 

( Concluded  from  the  October  issue ) 

The  Lancashire  cotton  manufacturers  have  long  chafed  under  their 
bondage  to  the  United  States  for  cotton  and  have  cast  searching  eyes 
for  British  Empire  sources  of  this  fibre.  Uganda  is  fulfilling  their 
fondest  hope,  and  choice  cotton  in  ever  increasing  quantities,  grown 
entirely  under  native  control,  is  surging  across  the  Kenya  and  Uganda 
railway  to  Mombasa  for  export  to  the  cotton  mills  of  England. 

Over  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bales  are  exported  annually. 
Coffee,  corn,  ground-nuts  (peanuts),  chillies,  tea,  and  tobacco  are  other 
important  crops  and  in  the  dry  north,  hides  of  cattle,  and  skins  of  sheep 
and  goats  are  the  chief  commercial  commodities.  Uganda  is  in  many 
respects  a model  colony,  and  in  it  cotton  is  truly  king.  This  valuable 
commodity  has  made  the  people  relatively  wealthy;  the  state  taxes  are 
easily  paid,  roads  the  best  in  Africa,  the  natives  mostly  Christian,  and 
education  is  becoming  widespread. 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  the  population  of  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  was 
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eight  and  one-half  million.  Three  years  later  the  devastation  of  a reli- 
gious fanatic,  the  Mad  Mullah,  swept  it  like  a prairie  fire,  spilling  blood 
and  spreading  desolation.  It  reduced  the  population  to  less  than  two 
million.  With  the  arrival  of  the  British,  war,  destruction,  and  starvation 
were  steadily  replaced  by  peace,  impartial  justice,  railways,  roads,  and 
irrigation  dams.  Already  nearly  seven  million  contented  Sudanese  rear 
their  cattle  and  camels  in  the  north  and  west,  gather  their  gum  and  dates 
in  Darfur  and  Kordofan,  plant  their  millet,  sesame,  and  ground-nuts 
along  the  Nile,  and  grow  increasing  quantities  of  the  finest  cotton  in 
the  region  between  the  Blue  and  White  Nile  on  flat  land  that  three  years 
ago  was  a waste  of  desert  sands,  but  which  has  been  made  fertile  by 
irrigation  from  the  famous  Sennar  dam. 


COLLECTING  COCO-NUTS  IN  ZAMBESI 

Courtesy,  Directory  of  Education,  Zanzibar 


The  great  nomadic  tribes  of  the  north  and  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 
live  the  stern  life  of  the  desert  under  the  pitiless  sun  and  the  friendly  stars. 
The  camel  supplies  the  milk,  meat,  and  muscle,  on  which  their  society 
is  sustained.  In  the  pagan  south  the  Sudanese  negro  has  the  dignity 
and  stark  nakedness  of  the  simple  life.  His  wants  are  few  and  easily 
met  by  a prodigal  climate.  On  the  arid  plains  of  Darfur  and  Kordofan 
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the  scattered  tribes  tend  their  hungry  flocks  and  risk  death  from  starva- 
tion and  thirst,  wounding  the  stunted  acacias,  and  collecting  the  gum 
arabic  that  oozes  from  the  wounds.  Railways  and  steamer  routes  on  the 
Nile  are  making  the  most  out-of-the-way  places  accessible  for  trade. 
The  gum  arabic  and  the  dates  gathered  far  out  on  the  Darfur  desert 
together  with  the  cattle  and  sheep  of  Kordofan  can  be  loaded  on  the 
train  at  El  Obeid  and  whirled  away  to  the  east  to  be  landed  at  the  Red 
Sea  wharf  of  Port  Sudan  and  shipped  to  Cairo  or  Liverpool. 

One  other  British  possession  of  East  Africa  remains  to  be  described, 
it  is  the  sunny  island  of  Zanzibar,  where  the  lazy  blue  ocean  caresses 
the  beach.  Its  chief  product,  cloves,  scents  the  air  far  down  the  breeze 
and  covers  the  land  so  completely  that  the  dry  roads  are  like  silver  rib- 
bons winding  through  vast  plantations  of  green.  Zanzibar  used  to  be 
the  middle  man  between  much  of  East  Africa  and  Southern  Asia,  and 
the  port  of  Zanzibar  had  the  bad  eminence  of  being  the  greatest  slave 
market  of  east  Africa  if  not  of  the  world.  But  luckily  the  slave  days 
are  gone  and  it  still  is  a busy  trading  town.  It  grows  and  cures  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  cloves  of  commerce.  Its  only  other  important 
product  is  copra. 

These  colonies  just  described  are  the  youngest  group  of  the  imperial 
family.  Compared  with  them  the  countries  of  North  and  South  America 
are  hoary  veterans.  They  are  the  twilight  countries  of  the  world,  the 
romance  of  their  discovery  is  still  trembling  in  the  air,  and  they  are  the 
very  heart  of  that  Darkest  Africa  from  which  so  recently  strange  and 
savage  tales  were  brought  by  undaunted  explorers.  Nevertheless  they 
are  already  fitting  on  the  dress  of  civilization.  Only  a generation  ago 
the  secret  of  the  source  of  the  Nile,  the  best  known  river  in  Africa,  was 
a mystery  without  a clue.  To-day  the  Nile,  the  Congo,  the  Zambesi, 
the  Limpopo,  the  Orange,  the  Vaal,  are  crossed  by  a tangle  of  little 
strings  that  become  more  and  more  involved  every  year,  and  these  little 
strings  are  roads,  many  of  them  motor  roads.  Only  a few  years  ago 
this  vast  region  was  waste  land  in  the  hands  of  savages.  Already  they 
have  added  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  soil  to  a world  that  sadly  needs 
them,  and  are  furnishing  vast  quantities  of  raw  material  with  which  to 
feed  the  factories  of  the  world. 

The  twenty  million  natives  are  fast  learning,  and  the  day  when  beads, 
shoddy,  and  glittering  tinsel  can  be  readily  sold  or  traded  to  an  admiring 
population  of  savages  is  quickly  passing  away.  They  are  settling  down 
to  work,  growing  cotton,  rearing  cattle,  working  on  the  plantations, 
delving  in  the  mines,  and  swarming  to  work  in  the  towns  and  cities. 
Africa’s  day  is  coming  and  will  soon  be  upon  us. 
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A great  railway,  such  as  the  Cape-to-Cairo  route,  passing  from  end 
to  end  through  such  a ferment  of  activity  is  a spinal  column  to  the  con- 
tinent, and  tends  to  bind  it  together.  Already  the  British  states  show 
signs  of  drawing  together  into  groups.  The  Union  of  South  Africa 
has  set  the  pace,  when  four  diverse  colonies,  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange 
Free  State,  and  Transvaal  have  crystalized  into  a British  Dominion. 
Better  railway  connection  may  make  South  and  North  Rhodesia,  with 
perhaps  Nyasaland,  a second  group.  Already  federation  of  Tanganyika, 
Kenya,  and  Uganda  is  being  arranged.  Just  as  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  bound  the  scattered  fragments  of  Canada  into  one  united  domin- 
ion so  the  Cape-to-Cairo  railway,  when  completed,  may  bind  the  British 
states  from  Sudan  to  Cape  of  Good  Hope  into  one  great  Dominion  of 
Africa,  and  Rhodes’  dream  be  fulfilled. 

No  one  is  so  foolish  as  to  think  that  freight  from  South  Africa  will 
be  carried  along  the  meandering  route  of  this  railway  with  its  heavy 
grades,  to  be  put  on  ship  at  Alexandria.  Every  region  in  Africa  is  seek- 
ing the  shortest  road  to  the  sea,  and  this  great  road  is  throwing  out 
lateral  branches  right  and  left.  One  goes  out  to  Durban  in  Natal  through 
which  part  of  the  gold  and  coal,  wattle  bark,  hides,  and  all  the  agricul- 
tural products  of  Transvaal  and  Natal  are  shipped.  From  Johannesburg 
a still  shorter  lateral  terminates  at  Lourenco  Marques  in  Portuguese 
territory.  The  outlet  for  the  Rhodesias  as  well  as  the  mines  of  Katanga 
is  by  a lateral  to  Beira,  and  another  lateral  passes  to  the  west  in  the 
Belgian  Congo  to  Benguela.  Tanganyika  and  Kenya  both  have  rail- 
ways running  from  Central  Africa  to  the  Indian  ocean,  and  some  day 
these  will  be  laterals  of  the  Cape-to-Cairo  route.  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 
ships  its  cotton,  hides,  gum,  ivory,  etc.,  not  to  Cairo  but  to  Port  Sudan 
on  the  Red  Sea  by  still  another  lateral.  The  chief  value  of  the  Cape-to- 
Cairo,  the  mother  railway,  is  not  to  carry  goods  through  the  length  of 
a continent,  but  rather  to  act  as  a feeder  for  its  laterals  and  a unifying 
force  among  the  different  lines.  A still  more  important  function  is 
political  and  social,  as  it  has  the  great  imperial  use  of  being  a silken 
thread  running  from  end  to  end  of  the  British  communities  and  giving 
them  a sense  of  unity  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole  British  Empire. 

But  this  railway  meets  another  need  that  is  bound  to  increase  with 
time.  Easy  transportation  is  revolutionising  man’s  life  and  outlook.  He 
is  no  longer  satified  to  live  his  life  in  one  small  valley  of  the  world.  The 
taste  for  travel  has  become  a devouring  appetite,  and  even  the  poor  man 
is  becoming  a tourist  and  wishes  to  see  the  strange  and  dark  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Cape-to-Cairo  railway  is  pushing  back  the  shroud  that 
covered  Africa  and  revealing  marvellous  scenes,  amazing  mountains, 
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great  rivers,  strange  people,  unusual  plants,  droves  of  the  largest  and 
fiercest  animals,  and  the  most  brilliant  birds.  As  a tourist  paradise  it  is 
already  alluring  the  adventurous,  and  time  will  increase  the  momentum. 
Not  only  this  railway  but  the  motor  car  will  play  a great  part  in  bringing 
wealth  to  this  country;  indeed,  it  is  doing  so  now.  To-day  it  is  true  that 
anyone  can  get  into  his  car  anywhere  in  South  Africa  and  get  out  of  it 
again  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 


Nature  Study  and  Agriculture 

G.  MCMILLAN 
Normal  School,  Hamilton 

Lesson  I. — Barley 

Materials  for  study:  A few  stray  barley  plants,  both  6-rowed  and 
2-rowed,  lifted  with  their  roots  from  a field  or  waste  place;  or  part  of  a 
sheaf  of  barley  and  some  barley  stubble  with  roots  attached;  a handful 
of  barley  grain. 

Like  wheat,  oats,  rye  and  corn,  barley  is  a cereal,  a plant  belonging 
to  the  grass  family  cultivated  for  its  seed.  Of  our  common  cereals  the 
early  Romans  knew  only  wheat  and  barley.  These,  they  believed, 
were  under  the  care  of  the  ancient  goddess,  Ceres,  whom  the  common 
people  worshipped,  and  from  whose  name  we  have  our  word  cereal. 
At  a time  when  a race  possessed  no  potatoes,  corn,  rye  or  oats  and  when 
the  world  had  no  great  wheat  producing  countries  and  no  improved 
varieties  of  grains  to  supply  food,  the  demand  for  wheat  and  barley 
must  have  been  great.  Under  such  conditions  it  was  but  natural  that 
the  plebeians  should  honour  barley  which  gave  greater  yields  per  acre 
than  wheat  and  therefore  provided  meal  for  the  masses.  Barley  was 
sacred  and  its  heads  appeared  on  coins  and  were  painted  in  the  hair  of 
Ceres.  But  the  Romans  were  not  the  first  to  cultivate  barley.  It  is 
believed  that  this  cereal  originated  from  the  wild  barley  of  Western  Asia. 
Who  first  brought  it  under  cultivation  and  by  what  channels  it  reached 
the  civilized  countries  of  the  ancient  world  we  do  not  know.  It  was 
grown  by  the  Greeks  and  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  days  of  Moses. 

What  characteristics  of  barley  fit  it  to  grow  under  cultivation? 

Move  the  roots  of  several  barley  plants  back  and  forth  in  a dish  of 
water  to  wash  away  the  earth.  Examine  their  arrangement.  Unlike 
flax  and  buckwheat,  the  barley  plant  has  no  tap  root.  Instead,  a great 
tuft  of  light  gray,  coarse,  tough,  fibrous  roots  comes  out  in  various 
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directions  from  the  stem  which  terminates  abruptly  at  the  lower  end. 
Notice  that  in  the  more  deeply  rooted  plants  some  roots  appear  at  a 
higher  level  or  node  or  joint  and  that  the  section  between  the  lower  and 
upper  roots,  called  an  internode,  bears  no  roots.  Roots  develop  only 
at  the  nodes  beneath,  or  very  near  the  ground.  Notice  that  these  roots 
spread  outward  and  downward  on  all  sides  like  guy  ropes  to  anchor  the 
plant.  They  will  be  seen  to  taper  rapidly  near  the  top  but  very  little 
toward  the  tip.  Examine  the  tips.  Most  of  them  are  broken.  Although 
we  have  lifted  and  washed  the  roots  with  care  the  long  tips  and  the 
numerous  delicate  branches  and  root  hairs  have  been  lost.  Perhaps 
many  of  them  have  partly  decayed  in  the  soil  since  the  plant  ripened 


A FIELD  OF  BARLEY. 

Note  the  great  size  and  weight  of  the  barley  head  supported  on  the 
slender  stem.  Why  does  the  plant  not  break  down  when  burdened 
with  water  and  swayed  bv  wind? 


and  will  serve  as  food  for  a succeeding  crop.  Although  barley  roots  form 
a very  large  system  they  do  not  penetrate  the  soil  as  deeply  as  do  those 
of  most  other  cereals.  Barley  is  a surface  feeder.  It  requires  a soil 
moist  near  the  surface  during  the  period  of  its  rapid  growth  but  fills  and 
ripens  best  in  fairly  dry,  warm  weather.  Conditions  for  growth  are 
provided  in  Ontario  by  sowing  the  crop  early  in  a well  prepared  seed  bed. 
As  it  matures  early  its  vegetative  growth  is  usually  well  advanced  before 
dry  weather  comes  on.  The  surface  soil  warms  faster  than  the  deeper 
layers  in  spring  and  barley  therefore  germinates  very  quickly.  Plant 
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food  is  liberated  fastest  by  decay  in  the  upper  soil  because  of  the  warmth 
and  abundance  of  air. 

Rising  from  the  tuft  of  roots  we  see  several  tall,  erect  stems,  each 
called  a culm.  The  culm  is  cylindrical,  light  yellow  when  fresh  and  quite 
smooth.  Measure  the  heights  and  diameters  of  several  stems.  How 
many  times  is  the  diameter  contained  in  the  height?  The  stems  at  hand 
are  approximately  two  and  one  half  feet  in  height  and  one  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  In  other  words  the  height  is  about  200  times  the 
diameter.  Although  so  very  slender,  the  stem,  when  mature,  supports 


Six-rowed  and  (b)  two-rowed  barley  viewed 
from  (i)  side  and  (ii)  edge. 


A spikelet  of  barley 
showing  the  relation 
of  the  grains. 


at  its  apex  the  great  head  weighted  with  grain  and  rocks  to  and  fro  in 
the  wind  without  breaking.  Compare  the  weight  of  a stem  with  that  of 
a large  head.  We  shall  examine  the  stem  carefully  to  see  how  nature 
has  enabled  it  to  bear  this  great  weight  at  such  a height.  Count  the 
number  of  joints  on  several  stems.  Each  is  swollen.  It  will  be  seen 
that,  while  the  inter-nodes  are  usually  straight,  there  is  frequently  a 
slight  bend  in  the  stem  at  the  node,  in  which  case  the  joint  is  more  swollen 
on  one  side  than  the  other,  giving  it  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a knee. 
The  joints  are  solid  and  give  rigidity  to  the  stem.  Each  section  is  like 
a cylinder  closed  at  the  ends  and  welded  to  those  above  and  below.  Cut 
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the  stem  crosswise.  It  is  hollow  and  thin-walled.  Split  a piece  of  the 
stem  lengthwise  and  flatten  it.  It  is  smooth  and  silvery  inside  and  quite 
flexible  and  tough.  Break  it  and  look  for  fibres.  Instead  of  the  long, 
fine,  tough,  individual  fibres  such  as  are  found  in  flax  or  the  coarse, 
brittle  fibres  of  buckwheat  we  find  no  fibres  visible  to  the  naked  eye  but 


only  a broad,  uniform,  papery  structure  with  a few  ill-defined  longitud- 
inal lines.  The  stem  wall  then  is  matted  into  a rather  uniform  structure. 
Bend  a stem  slightly.  It  is  elastic  and  rebounds.  Bend  it  through  a 
right  angle.  It  flattens  and  gives  at  one  place 
but  usually  rebounds  on  release  of  the  pressure. 

See  with  what  force  it  comes  back.  Unless  bent 
very  sharply,  the  stem  even  when  ripe,  does  not 
break.  It  resembles  a piece  of  rubber  tubing. 

This  characteristic  is  very  important  to  the 
farmer  because  a heavy  crop  of  barley  when 
nearly  ripe  may  become  burdened  with  rain  and 
go  down,  or  lodge , before  the  wind.  When  the 
weight  of  water  is  removed  by  evaporation  the 
stems  tend  to  rise  again  and  resume  normal 
growth.  Without  this  power  the  yield  of  grain 
would  be  reduced  because  food  could  no  longer 
pass  upward. 

Observe  the  length  and  width  of  a leaf  blade. 

It  is  broad  and  ribbon-like  and  tapers  toward 
the  tip.  See  the  prominent,  parallel,  straight 
veins  which  extend  from  base  to  tip.  These  are 
the  framework  of  the  leaf  and  the  highways 
along  which  food  is  carried.  The  tubular  part, 
the  sheath , of  the  leaf  arises  at  a node,  clasps 
the  stem  for  several  inches  above,  as  though  to 
strengthen  it,  and  is  split  down  the  side  opposite 
the  blade  which  spreads  out  from  its  upper  end. 

When  green  both  sheath  and  blade  prepare 
starch  for  the  plant. 

Next  we  shall  examine  a head  of  6-rowed  barley.  Count  the  longitud- 
inal rows  of  grains  on  the  head.  On  each  side  we  see  three  rows;  on  each 
edge  only  two.  With  a knife  we  shall  remove  a cluster  of  three  grains 
from  one  side  of  the  head.  When  carefully  removed  they  adhere  at  the 
base  because  they  all  grow  on  a very  short  branch  and  form  a spikelet. 
Notice  that  the  side  grains  are  more  or  less  twisted  into  position  about 
the  central  one  and  that  for  this  reason  the  two  halves  of  each  side  grain 
are  not  symmetrical  about  the  central  furrow  while  the  central  one*is 
symmetrical.  On  the  sides  of  the  kernels  see  the  bristles.  How  long 


The  rachis  of  a barley- 

plant.  Note  the  position 
of  the  grains. 
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are  they?  With  the  finger  try  to  rub  one  toward  the  tip  and  then  toward 
the  base.  They  probably  help  to  protect  the  flower.  The  coat  of  the 
kernel  projects  upward  as  a barb  or  beard  three  or  four  inches  in  length. 
Try  to  rub  it  both  up  and  down.  Hold  it  up  to  the  light  and  see  the 
three  or  more  rows  of  bristles  pointing  outward  and  upward.  Plants 
take  in  their  food  materials  from  the  soil  only  in  very  weak  solutions. 
Consequently  to  get  the  necessary  food  they  must  take  in  much  more 
water  than  they  can  use.  Barley  plants  give  off  part  of  this  excess  water 
through  their  beards.  It  is  probable  that  they  also  protect  the  plant 
from  some  animals.  Anyone  who  has  worked  with  barley  knows  how 
the  beards  “creep”  in  clothing.  When  a head  or  grain  of  barley  falls 
into  grass  the  light  beards  usually  point  upward  and  may  assist  in  driving 
the  grain  into  the  soil  as  the  wind  waves  it  back  and  forth.  Try  to 


remove  the  hull  from  a kernel.  It  is  firmly  attached  and  remains  after 
threshing.  Describe  the  shape  of  a barley  grain.  Remove  the  hull  and 
describe  the  colour  and  shape  of  the  kernel  within.  Cut  it  across  and 
see  the  nature  of  the  inner  part.  Try  to  pick  out  the  contents  with  a 
pin.  What  does  it  resemble?  Barley  was  once  used  extensively  as  a 
source  of  flour. 

Now  we  shall  remove  all  the  kernels  from  one  side  of  the  head  and 
lay  them  in  order  on  a sheet  of  paper  for  examination.  The  lowest  hulls 
lack  kernels  and  seem  to  support  the  grains  next  above  as  those  in  turn 
support  and  protect  their  neighbours.  By  observation  we  learn  that 
the  grains  in  the  middle  of  the  head  are  larger  and  plumper  than  those 
at  the  tip  and  base  and  that  in  the  spikelets  the  central  grains  are  usually 
larger  than  those  at  the  sides.  When  all  the  grains  have  been  removed 
from  the  head  there  is  left  a central,  zigzag,  jointed  stem  notched  altern- 
ately to  bear  the  spikelets  and  studded  at  each  joint  with  a few  scales. 

The  flower,  which  opens  about  the  time  the  head  appears,  is  simple 
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and  consists  of  three  stamens  and  a pistil  with  two  styles  arising  at  the 
base  of  the  hull.  It  is  self-pollinated,  the  pollen  falling  from  the  stamen 
to  the  pistil  of  the  same  flower,  thus  giving  rise  to  a grain. 

Two-rowed  barley  is  similar  in  structure  to  six-rowed  but  in  it  only 
the  central  flower  of  each  spikelet  bears  seed.  All  the  seeds,  therefore, 
are  symmetrical  about  the  central  furrow.  The  heads  are  usually  large 
and  the  grains  frequently  a little  plumper  than  those  of  the  six-rowed 
barley.  Examine  the  sample  of  barley  grain  at  hand  for  twisted  grains 
and  determine  whether  it  is  a six-rowed  or  two-rowed  variety. 

Lesson  II. — What  are  the  Uses  of  Barley? 

Materials  for  study:  Pot  barley,  pearl  barley  and  samples  of  stock 
food  and  poultry  food  containing  barley. 

With  the  problem  of  the  lesson  clearly  before  them  the  pupils  will 
give  much  of  the  following  information. 

The  grain  is  one  of  our  very  best  stock  foods.  It  is  fed  to  beef  cattle, 
dairy  cows,  lambs,  pigs,  and,  to  some  extent,  to  horses.  It  is  used 
extensively  for  feeding  poultry.  In  feeding  value  barley  stands  between 
corn  and  oats  as  follows: 

A.  For  promoting  growth  B.  For  fattening  purposes 


On  account  of  the  impervious  nature  of  the  hull  the  grain  is  usually 
ground  before  feeding  in  order  to  increase  its  digestibility. 

♦Barley  is  used  in  making  malt.  The  demand  for  malting  barley  is 
not  great  in  Canada  to-day  but  was  very  marked  in  earlier  years.  Until 
the  American  Government  in  1888  placed  a prohibitive  import  duty  on 
barley  entering  the  United  States,  barley  for  brewing  was  the  chief 
product  of  many  Canadian  farms.  The  revised  tariff  which  at  the  time 
seemed  to  deal  a blow  at  Canadian  agriculture,  quickly  proved  a boon 
in  that  it  led  to  diversified  farming  and  the  raising  of  live  stock  with 
consequent  enrichment  of  the  soil.  Most  of  the  barley  of  Europe  is  still 
used  for  malting  purposes.  In  the  malting  process  the  barley  is  sprouted 
so  as  to  render  the  starch  soluble.  The  malt  sprouts , rich  in  body- 
building constituents,  are  separated  and  fed  to  dairy  cows.  The  grains 
left  after  the  starch  is  removed  are  sold  as  brewers'  grains  and  fed  to 
beef  cattle,  dairy  cows  and  horses. 

Barley,  when  husked,  is  sold  for  food  as  pot  barley  and,  when  polished 
and  well  rounded,  pearl  barley , used  in  preparing  soups.  Pearl  barley 
is  ground  into  a flour  of  fine  quality.  From  it  barley  bread  and  barley 
cake  are  prepared.  Unlike  wheat  flour,  it  is  poor  in  gluten  and  barley 
bread  therefore  does  not  rise  well,  but  it  is  nutritious.  Chew  a handful 


1.  oats 

2.  barley 

3.  corn 


1.  corn 

2.  barley 

3.  oats 
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of  pearl  barley  and  notice  the  absence  of  gum  or  gluten  which  is  found 
when  wheat  is  chewed.  To  the  races  about  the  Mediterranean  Sea  from 
whom  our  civilization  was  derived,  barley  was  the  chief  bread  plant, 
even  more  important  than  wheat.  It  was  the  chief  bread  plant  of 
Europe  until  the  sixteenth  century  when  potatoes  and  wheat  replaced  it. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  Great  War,  when  wheat  supplies  were  low  many 
allied  countries  required  millers  to  mix  barley  flour  with  wheat  flour. 

Barley  holds  a very  important  place  in  Canadian  agriculture  because 
of  its  high  yield  per  acre,  its  hardiness  and  its  feeding  value.  It  surpasses 
all  other  cereals  in  yield.  In  Ontario  it  is  second  only  to  oats  in  acreage. 
Its  value  per  acre  is  greater  than  that  of  oats.  When  mixed  with  oats 
or  other  crops  it  maintains  its  high  yield.  In  Ontario  it  is  used  commonly 
as  a catch  crop  in  patches  where  winter  wheat  is  killed.  Sometimes 
barley  is  grown  in  fields  infested  with  wild  oats  because  it  ripens  so  early 
that  the  crop  may  be  removed  before  the  oats  mature.  Thus  it  may 
help  to  clean  the  land.  When  cut  green  for  hay  it  is  more  nutritious 
than  timothy.  It  ripens  after  fall  wheat  and  before  oats  and  therefore 
distributes  the  labour  of  the  farm  at  harvest  time. 

Seat  work — 1.  What  uses  are  made  of  barley?  Why  is  it  suitable  for 
such  uses?  2.  State  other  reasons  why  barley  is  grown  in  Canada. 

Lesson  III 

For  the  judging  of  barley  for  seed  see  The  School,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  338, 
December,  1927. 


Bird  Tragedies 

E.  CHESLEY  ALLEN 
Halifax,  N.S. 

AS  we  watch  birds  in  their  graceful  flight,  or  hear  them  in  song,  the 
idea  that  their  lives  are  surrounded  by  dangers  seems  almost 
incredible.  But  watch  any  wild  bird  in  the  act  of  feeding  or 
drinking,  and  notice  that  every  second  or  two  its  head  goes  up  and  it 
takes  a quick  glance  in  every  direction  looking  for  possible  dangers. 

It  is  a question  whether  any  wild  bird  ever  dies  of  old  age,  for  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  the  least  bit  feeble  it  is  less  able  to  meet  the  dangers  that 
await  it  on  every  side,  and  death  in  some  tragic  form  comes  suddenly 
and  swiftly. 

Bird  tragedies  sometimes  happen  on  a wholesale  scale.  I will  give 
you  a few  illustrations. 
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You  all  know  the  chimney  swifts,  usually  miscalled  “chimney 
swallows”.  They  are  common  in  Canada  in  summer,  and  their  sharp 
twittering  as  they  fly  in  groups  about  our  chimney-tops  near  sunset  must 
be  familiar  to  everyone.  They  feed  entirely  upon  insects  which  they 
catch  in  mid-air,  never  feeding  upon  the  ground;  and  at  night,  and  during 
a large  portion  of  the  day,  they  cling  to  the  insides  of  chimney  and  large 
ventilating  flues.  In  the  town  of  Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  one  of  the  churches 
has  two  large  flues,  and  in  summer  literally  hundreds  of  chimney  swifts 
make  these  flues  their  home.  One  summer,  shortly  after  the  chimney 
swifts  had  arrived  from  the  south,  we  had  a week  of  steadily  cold  weather ; 
so  cold  that  no  insects  would  venture  forth  in  flight.  At  the  end  of  that 
week  dead  and  dying  chimney  swifts  were  lying  on  the  ground  all  over 
the  town.  I went  into  the  basement  of  the  church,  and  opened  the  large 
iron  doors  at  the  bases  of  the  flues.  The  dead  swifts  literally  poured 
out  upon  the  floor.  Over  fourteen  hundred  were  counted,  and  these 
were  probably  only  a small  fraction  of  the  total  number  dead  in  that  one 
locality.  These  swifts  had  been  caught  by  a week  of  bad  weather,  and 
had  starved  to  death  because  they  only  knew  one  way  to  get  their  food 
and  that  source  of  supply  was  cut  off. 

We  have  a small  species  of  sea-bird  called  a dovekie  or  sea-dove. 
Its  body  is  about  the  size  of  a robin’s,  and,  as  the  small  boy  said,  “it  has 
no  tail  at  all  most”.  It  has  webbed  feet  placed  away  toward  the  rear 
like  propellers;  and  its  wings,  though  small,  will  carry  it  at  a terrific  rate. 
The  dovekie  feeds  while  swimming,  usually  just  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  sea  close  in  shore. 

A peculiar  thing  about  this  little  bird  is  that  if  it  gets  stranded  on 
low  level  ground  it  cannot  rise. 

I have  had  numbers  of  them  sent  to  me  after  a heavy  gale.  They  had 
been  blown  inland  from  the  sea,  had  fallen  upon  the  land,  and,  unable 
to  rise,  had  died  of  starvation. 

Lighthouses  along  the  coast  are  a fearful  menace  to  birds  during  the 
spring  and  fall  migrations,  and  cause  the  death  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  them.  On  dark  or  stormy  nights  the  birds  appear  to  be  dazzled  by 
the  strong  light,  and  dash  themselves  to  death  against  the  lighthouses. 

One  morning  after  a storm  the  keeper  of  a lighthouse  sent  me  a basket 
of  dead  birds  picked  up  at  the  foot  of  the  light.  The  basket  contained 
sixty-four  birds,  and  included  sixteen  different  species.  These  were  only 
a handful  to  the  numbers  of  birds  that  lay  dead  around  that  particular 
lighthouse  that  morning. 

These  are  a few  examples  of  wholesale  tragedies.  Individual  bird 
tragedies  are  happening  all  about  us,  though  we  see  very  few  of  them. 

Each  year  for  several  years  we  have  had  a pair  of  yellow  warblers 
nesting  in  some  bush  or  tree  in  our  back  yard,  and  each  spring,  as  soon 
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as  the  leaves  have  begun  to  spread,  we  have  heard  the  song  of  the  male 
just  returned  from  the  south.  Last  spring  he  returned  as  usual,  but 
suddenly  disappeared.  It  was  some  time  before  we  discovered  what  had 
become  of  him;  but  looking  up  into  a lilac  bush  one  day  we  saw  him 
hanging  dead,  his  neck  caught  between  the  two  prongs  of  a small  forked 
twig. 

As  most  of  you  know,  our  ‘‘partridge”  or  ruffed  grouse,  on  cold 
winter  nights,  sometimes  seeks  shelter  by  diving  into  the  deep  snow. 
Here  he  will  sleep  till  morning.  But  it  sometimes  happens  in  our 
changeable  climate  that  there  is  a thaw  followed  again  by  freezing 
weather.  This  forms  a hard  crust  over  the  surface  of  the  snow  and  the 
imprisoned  partridge  dies  a miserable  death  from  starvation. 

In  the  nesting  season  the  destruction  of  eggs  and  young  of  our  smaller 
birds  is  fearful.  Crows,  ravens,  grackles,  owls,  hawks,  red  squirrels, 
weasles,  and  perhaps,  worst  of  all,  the  house  cat  take  their  toll  of  young 
bird  life.  If  anyone  will  take  the  trouble  to  note  all  the  birds’  nests 
he  can  find  in  a certain  small  locality  he  will  be  surprised  to  find  in  what 
a small  percentage  of  them  the  birds  succeed  in  growing  to  maturity. 

But,  above  all,  probably  the  worst  time  that  the  birds  have  in  the 
battle  of  life  is  in  winter.  Matny  species  feed  upon  weed  seeds,  but, 
when  snow  covers  the  fields,  their  supply  of  food  is  hidden.  Others 
depend  upon  dry  berries  or  seeds  on  trees  or  bushes,  and  still  others  upon 
tiny  insects’  eggs  which  they  find  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark.  Now  when 
we  have  an  ice  storm  or  “silver  thaw”,  every  branch  and  twig  is  covered 
with  a coating  of  ice  like  a hard  enamel,  and  here  again  the  food  supply 
is  covered. 

It  is  in  winter  that  we  can  best  help  to  avoid  these  bird  tragedies, 
and  here  are  some  practical  suggestions — 

If  you  are  living  in  or  near  the  country  get  a half  dozen  or  more  ever- 
green trees,  spruce,  fir,  or  hemlock,  and  fix  them  into  the  ground  not  too 
far  from  your  back  door  where  they  will  make  a wind-break  from  north 
winds.  Then,  aftejr  each  snow  storm,  sweep  the  snow  away  from  the 
sheltered  side  of  these  trees  3o  as  to  make  a feeding  ground  for  the  birds. 
One  of  the  best  things  to  scatter  over  this  bit  of  ground  is  sweepings 
from  the  barn  floor  which  contain  hayseed.  Sunflower  seeds  and  cracked 
grain  are  good  too.  If  this  becomes  covered  by  a fall  of  snow,  sweep  it 
away,  and  scatter  fresh  material  there.  This  whole  arrangement  will 
be  a great  blessing  to  seed-eating  birds.  You  should  have  visits  from 
song  sparrows,  tree  sparrows,  juncos,  and  perhaps  crossbills. 

A sunflower  head  fastened  securely  to  a stake  or  fence  post  will 
attract  chickadees. 

Meat  bones  with  some  bits  of  meat  left  on,  or  some  marrow  exposed 
at  the  ends,  or  lumps  of  clear  suet,  should  be  fastened  to  high  stakes  or 
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fence  posts  or  branches  of  trees.  Wind  wire  or  stout  cord  several  times 
around  the  bone  or  suet  and  its  support.  Otherwise  a crow  or  prowling 
cat  will  carry  off  the  whole  supply. 

The  bones  or  suet  will  attract  chickadees,  kinglets,  woodpeckers, 
and  nuthatches. 

Beside  performing  an  act  of  kindness,  the  caring  for  our  winter  birds 
is  a wise  policy;  for,  if  they  are  encouraged  to  stay  about  our  farms  or 
door-yards,  they  will  rid  our  shrubs  and  trees  of  a whole  host  of  insect 
eggs  and  larvae  that  would  otherwise  develop  into  garden  enemies 
next  year. 


Seat  Work  in  Primary  Grades 

M.  ISABEL  WILSON 
Ryerson  Public  School,  Toronto 

“The  busy  have  no  time  for  tears.” 

G STANLEY  HALL  says:  “When  mischievous  tendencies,  dulled 
mental  powers  and  divers  and  sundry  kinds  of  wrong  doing  are 
# present  in  school  rooms,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  monotony  or  re- 
pression of  expression  is  a common  state  of  affairs.”  The  solution  of 
such  a problem  is  to  give  seat  work  that  is  attractive,  interesting  and  full 
of  purpose.  Seat  work  may  be  related  or  unrelated  to  the  lessons 
immediately  taught.  The  related  seatwork  may  be  a preparation  for  a 
lesson  or  an  application  of  a lesson  which  has  been  taught.  It  should 
test  the  child’s  knowledge  and  skill  in  connection  with  his  former  lessons 
and  it  should  also  develop  his  creative  powers. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  to  give  a variety  of  educative  exercises  that 
cultivate  attention,  concentration,  interest,  judgment  and  reasoning 
and  that  train  along  the  lines  of  regular  school  work. 

Most  forms  of  drill  work  with  words  or  sentences  may  be  more  or  less 
monotonous.  The  wide  variety  of  exercises  in  this  article  lessens 
considerably  a monotonous  repetition. 

In  using  them  do  not  forget  to  be  enthusiastic  in  your  use  of  them. 
Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  an  enthusiastic  presentation  of  the  work. 

The  words  or  sentences  in  the  first  exercise  do  not  follow  one  particular 
Reader,  but  are  words  common  to  many  of  the  new  Pre-primers  or 
Primers  and  also  to  the  average  child’s  vocabulary. 

1.  Matching  Pictures  and  Words—  In  the  large  spaces  draw  or  paste 
in  little  pictures  to  match  with  the  word  below  each  space.  The  words 
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may  be  sight  words  that  have  been  taught  or  words  that  the  child  may 
have  learned  himself  from  the  blackboard  or  a chart.  The  blackboard 
or  chart  has  both  picture  and  word.  The  child’s  card  is  in  a different 
order  from  the  blackboard  or  chart  which  may  be  covered  while  he  is 
matching  and  referred  to  for  correction.  See  figure  1. 

Other  easy  words  are  egg,  boy,  girl,  jug,  hen,  nest,  baby,  box,  pup, 
snow.  Action  words  may  be  illustrated  with  the  line  figures.  These 
words  are  used:  hop,  run,  spin,  jump,  call,  skip,  play,  climb,  march, 
hide,  roll,  sit,  sleep,  found,  drop.  See  figure  2. 


dog 
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ball 
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bu  n 

deer 

bed 
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Figure  1 
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Figure  2 


(above,  Figure  3) 


2.  Sentences  may  be  matched  with  pictures  in  the  same  way. 
See  figure  3. 

Tom’s  dog  is  black.  Betty’s  cat  is  white. 

The  cat  is  on  a chair.  See  Jack’s  cart. 

3.  After  phrases  such  as  “in  the  tree”  have  been  taught  allow  the 
children  to  paste  little  slips  of  paper  with  the  phrase  written  on  it  to 
complete  sentences. 


Billy  sits  [under  the  tree. 
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(2)  Rags  is  a dog. 


He  sees  a kitty 


He  runs  to 


the  kitty. 


Run,  |kitty|,  run. 

(3)  After  teaching  a group  of  words  as — Can  you,  I can,  Do  you, 
I see,  I have,  give  six  or  eight  written  or  printed  slips  of 
paper  to  be  pasted  to  incomplete  questions  or  sentences. 

e.g Can  you  skip? 

run? 


Can  you 


Walk,  hop,  climb,  play,  are  other  verbs  that  may  be  used. 


Can  you 

Can  you 

Can  you 

Can  you 

Can  you 

Can  you 

Can  you 

Can  you 

Cut  these  and  paste  in  position.  A further  test 
is  to  have  the  child  illustrate  each  sentence  after 
pasting,  e.g.,  Can  you  run?  (Fig.  4). 

4.  Draw  the  picture  below,  (Fig.  5),  several 
times  larger  and  ask  the  child  to  follow  these  direc- 
tions : 


The  tree  is  green. 

The  trunk  is  brown. 

Five  apples  are  yellow. 

Seven  apples  are  red. 

Cut  out  the  apples. 

Paste  two  red  apples  on  the  tree. 
Paste  three  yellow  apples  on  the  tree. 
Paste  four  red  apples  under  the  tree. 
Paste  one  yellow  apple  under  the  tree. 


Fig.  5 
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Paste  the  rest  of  the  apples  in  the  basket.  How  many  apples 
are  in  the  basket? 

An  exercise  like  the  above  is  excellent  silent  reading.  The  child  is 
keen  to  read  in  order  to  follow  the  directions. 

5.  Stories  of  animals  are 
stories  may  be  hectographed. 
the  Manual.) 

I am  Betty’s  cat. 

E My  name  is  Fuzz. 

[ My  eyes  are  yellow. 

My  tail  is  black. 

Under  my  chin  I am  white. 

One  front  paw  and  two  back 
paws  are  white. 

My  head  is  black. 

My  body  is  black. 

Please  colour  me  with  your 
crayons. 

Colour  my  ball  of  yarn 
red. 

6.  Parts  of  the  body  or  of  animals  may  be  taught  and  interesting 
seat  work  given. 


always  interesting.  A number  of  these 
(A  recipe  for  making  a hectograph  is  in 


Paste  these  words  near  the  right  parts  of  the  cow  after  you  have  cut 
on  the  lines. 


feet 

eyes 

bag 

tail 

mouth 

ears 

horns 

body 

legs 

hoof 

nose 

forehead 
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Colour  me. 

I am  a red  and  white  cow. 

My  tail  is  red. 

The  tip  of  my  tail  is  a very  dark  red. 


My  feet  are  black. 

My  bag  is  white. 

My  horns  are  white. 

My  baby  is  like  me. 

It  is  called  a calf. 
“Moo-moo”!  “Moo-moo!” 
Please  colour  my  baby  too. 

7.  I am  a red  squirrel. 

My  tail  is  bushy. 

My  eye  is  black. 

I have  a red  apple. 

I have  five  brown  nuts. 

I hide  my  nuts  to  eat  in 
winter. 

Colour  me. 

Draw  a tree  for  me  to 
hide  my  nuts  in. 


8.  I am  a brown  hen. 

I have  four  chicks. 

Two  yellow  chicks  are  with 
me. 

Draw  my  two  brown 
chicks. 

Colour  them. 

Colour  me. 

My  feet  are  black. 

My  eye  is  yellow. 

My  beak  is  yellow. 

My  comb  is  red. 

How  many  chicks  have  I ? 
Where  do  you  think  my 
brown  chicks  have  gone? 
What  do  little  chicks  eat? 
What  do  baby  chicks  say? 
What  does  the  brown  hen 
say? 
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9.  Peter  lives  on  a farm. 
He  has  a big  black  pig. 
He  has  two  little  black  pigs 

and  three  white  ones. 
One  white  pig  is  with  the 
big  pig. 

Draw  the  other  little  pigs. 
Draw  a house  for  them. 
Draw  Peter. 

10.  Draw  a big  pig  and  paste 

these  names  on  the 
right  places. 


tail 

snout 

body 

hoof 

feet 

ears 

head 

toes 

mouth 

eyes 

legs 

curl 

Then  answer  these  questions: 

Is  a pig  tall  or  short? 

Are  his  feet  long  or  short? 

What  is  his  nose  called? 

What  shape  is  his  tail? 

What  does  he  say? 

What  is  his  house  called? 

11.  Other  animals  that  may  be  drawn  or  traced  are  a dog  and  pups, 
a bear  and  cubs,  duck  and  ducklings,  sheep  and  lambs,  goat  and  kid, 
cat  and  kittens,  goose  and  goslings,  horse  and  colt. 


12.  What  can  the  horse  do?  (Draw  or  cut  out  a picture  of  a horse.) 


The  horse 

can  trot. 

Draw 

The  horse 

can  pull  a waggon. 

pictures 

The  horse 

can  run  races. 

in  these 

The  horse 

can  drink  water. 

spaces. 

The  horse 

can  eat  hay. 

The  horse 

can  play  in  the  meadow. 
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Cut  these  sentences  on  the  lines  and  then  match  them  again.  Read 
them  carefully  and  draw  a picture  for  each  story. 

13.  What  does  the  sheep  give  us?  (Draw  or  cut  out  a picture  of 
a sheep.) 


The  sheep 

gives  us  meat. 

The  sheep 

gives  us  wool. 

The  sheep 

gives  us  mutton. 

What  can  the  sheep  do? 


The  sheep 

can  eat  grass. 

The  sheep 

can  call  “baa”. 

The  sheep 

can  take  care  of  the  lambs. 

The  sheep 

can  follow  the  shepherd. 

What  did  these  animals  do? 


Mary’s  lamb 

followed  her  to  school. 

Bo-peep’s  sheep 

wagged  their  tails. 

Little  pig 

cried  “Wee  wee”  all  the  way  home. 

Mother  Hubbard’s  dog 

went  to  the  cupboard. 

Father  Bear 

went  for  a walk. 

Black  Sheep 

gave  wool  to  the  master. 

These  cards  are  to  be  cut,  matched  again  and  illustrated  where  it 
is  possible. 

14.  Write  a sentence  telling  what  a cow  can  do  for  you. 

Write  a sentence  telling  what  a sheep  gives  you. 

Similar  sentences  may  be  written  on  cards  about  a horse,  a dog, 
a duck,  a rooster,  a turkey,  a hen,  a pig,  a cat. 

If  one  card  is  given  to  each  pupil  and  then  as  a further  exercise  each 
child  is  allowed  to  read  his  story  they  enjoy  this  work. 
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My  Kittens 

I am  a yellow  kitty. 

I have  a blue  bow. 
My  bowl  is  yellow. 

I am  a black  kitty. 

I have  a red  bow. 

My  ball  is  red  and 
blue. 

I am  a white  kitty. 

I have  a green  bow. 
My  spools  are  red, 
blue  and  green. 


November,  1931 


Colour^my  three  kittens  after  you  have  read  the  stories  they  tell. 


16.  Colour  and  paste  the  sentences  under  the  right  pictures. 


Colour  the  box  red.  Colour  the  bowl  orange.  Colour  the  bow  blue. 
Colour  the  flower  yellow  and  green.  Colour  the  cat  black.  Colour  the 
tree  green. 

Paste  the  sentences  under  the  right  picture. 


I am  a green  tree. 

1 am  an  orange  bowl. 

I am  a black  cat. 

I am  a blue  bow. 

I am  a red  box. 

I am  a yellow  flower. 
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17.  After  the  number  words  have  been  taught  the  following  exercise 
is  useful. 


Draw  two  beds. 

Draw  three  cats. 

Draw  four  bowls. 

Draw  jive  apples. 

Paste  these  sentences  under  each  drawing  after  cutting  on  the  lines. 


I have  3 cats. 

I have  5 apples. 

I have  2 beds. 

I have  4 bowls. 

Other  easy  pictures  to  draw  and  sentences  to  match  may  be  sub- 
stituted— a ball,  a box,  a tree,  a boy,  a girl,  a ship,  a house,  a pig,  a chair, 
a flag,  a cart,  a star,  a hill,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  sentences  beginning 
with  "I  am”,  “I  see”,  “He  has”,  “I  can  draw”. 

18.  Hectograph  on  paper  or  draw  on  a card  ten  or  fifteen  pictures 
and  write  or  print  words.  The  words  are  selected  from  your  reading 
lessons  or  from  words  of  common  interest. 

Cut  the  word  slips  on  the  lines  and  paste  them  under  the  right 
pictures.  These  pictures  may  be  used  for  patterns  for  sticklaying,  for 
plasticine  or  for  cutting. 


Fig.  15 


sun 

cart 

bed 

tree 

ball 

pan 

girl 

pail 

boy 

chair 

fire 

moon 

table 

hill 

bowl 
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19.  Silent  reading  cards  to  be  read  and  the  story  illustrated  according 
to  the  directions. 

(1)  I see  6 cats. 

I am  going  to  draw  three  more  cats. 

Now  I see cats. 

(2)  Now,  I see  2 lions. 

A lion  has feet. 

I have feet. 

A lion  has more  feet  than  I have. 

(3)  I am  going  to  draw  a house. 

It  has  6 windows  and  two  doors. 

Eight  blue  birds  are  sitting  on  the  roof. 

Two  boys  are  going  into  the  house. 

(4)  The  hen  and  the  cat  together  have feet. 

The  hen  and  I together  have feet. 

I am  going  to  draw  a big  red  hen. 

Seven  little  yellow  chicks  are  with  the  hen. 

(5)  I am  going  to  draw  a cat. 

She  is  drinking  some  milk  from  a blue  bowl. 

The  cat  and  I together  have  — — - ears. 

(6)  I see  5 cats  on  the  fence. 

I see  five  cats  on  the  fence.  Draw  them. 

I am  going  to  make  a tree  with  3 cats  in  it. 

I am  going  to  make  a tree  with  2 cats  in  it. 

In  both  trees  there  are cats. 

(7)  I am  going  to  draw  8 circles.  (Use  coppers  or  milk  bottle 

tops.) 

I see  eight  circles  now. 

I am  going  to  colour  2 circles  red. 

I am  going  to  colour  2 circles  blue. 

I am  going  to  colour  2 circles  orange. 

I am  going  to  colour  the  rest  of  the  circles  purple. 

I am  going  to  make  8 black  buttons. 

20.  (1)  Draw  four  squares. 

Colour  one  green. 

Colour  two  yellow. 

Colour  one  red. 

(2)  Draw  five  tops.  Number  them. 

Colour  number  one  red. 

Colour  number  two  blue. 

Colour  number  three  green. 

Colour  number  four  yellow. 

Colour  number  five  orange. 
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21.  The  Balloon  Man. 

Colour  the  balloons  according  to  the 
legend  at  the  side  of  the  picture:  number 
1 is  coloured  red,  number  2 blue. 

1.  red 

2.  blue 

3.  green 

4.  yellow 

5.  orange 

6.  purple 

7.  brown 

8.  red 

9.  yellow 


A Loon  and  a Canoe 

A Story  for  a Second  Class 

WM. PRENDERGAST 
London,  Ontario 

ONE  day  in  early  September  I saw  a loon  swimming  on  Sparrow 
lake,  Muskoka.  A loon  looks  like  a big  duck.  This  one  held  his 
black  head  high  and  every  little  while  half  raised  himself  out  of  the 
water  to  stretch  his  wings,  and  thus  exposed  his  snowy  breast.  I got 
into  my  canoe  and  paddled  out  to  see  him.  He  kept  a watchful  eye 
on  me  and  when  I got  closer  than  seemed  safe  to  him  he  dived,  I rested 
on  my  paddle  and  waited  for  him  to  come  up,  then  I paddled  towards 
him  a second  time  and  a second  time  he  dived;  when  he  arose  I again 
approached  him  and  again  he  dived.  I hoped  that  by  and  by  he  would  ‘ 
get  out  of  breath  and  that  I would  be  able  to  get  quite  close  to  him. 
A couple  of  boys  told  me  that  last  summer  they  had  seen  a mink  swim- 
ming on  Six  Mile  lake.  They  had  got  between  him  and  the  shore,  and 
he  dived  as  the  loon  did  but  after  a few  dives  he  got  out  of  breath  and 
they  were  able  to  come  alongside  of  the  little  swimmer.  My  loon  was 
not  so  easily  tired  and  after  half  an  hour’s  effort  I gave  up  the  little 
game.  I noticed  that  when  he  arose  after  a dive  he  always  came  up 
away  behind  me,  never  in  front. 

A loon  gives  utterance  to  two  entirely  different  sounds,  one  known 
commonly  as  a laugh,  a musical  but  most  uncanny  performance,  the 
other,  called  a cry,  is  a mournful  dirge. 
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The  Three  Bears  as  a Project 


MARJORIE  G.  SEAVEY 
Normal  School,  Hamilton 


THE  story  of  “The  Three  Bears”  is  still  a universal  favourite. 
Most  children  hear  the  story  before  they  enter  school.  They  read 
about  it  for  themselves  in  the  Primer  and  still  they  do  not  seem 
to  tire  of  it.  So  you  will  find  that  the  Primer  or  Form  I (Senior  I)  grades 
and  even  older  children  enjoy  working  out  the  story  in  booklet  form  of 
their  own  making.  When  you  think  a junior  class  could  not  make  the 
booklet  or  if  you  do  not  wish  to  devote  the  necessary  time  for  one  let  the 
class  work  some  single  pages  as  individual  lessons  and  do  not  bind  them 
into  a book.  A sentence  may  be  written  or  lettered  at  the  bottom  of 


each  page  or  special  words  may  be  stressed  as  three  bears,  house,  Goldie- 
Locks,  bowls  of  soup,  etc.  These  titles  may  be  done  all  at  once  when 
the  booklet  is  complete  or  better  still  finish  each  page  as  you  go  along. 

A satisfactory  way  to  make  the  book  is  to  use  a combination  of  art 
and  construction  work.  In  using  the  following  plan  eight  lessons  are 
needed  and  with  four  half-hour  lessons  per  week,  it  would  take  two 
weeks  to  complete. 

Lesson  I.  Make  the  booklet.  Give  each  child  two  sheets  of  6"  x 9" 
drawing  paper.  Fold  it  to  form  pages  43^"  x 6".  Have  children  bring 
from  home  a piece  of  narrow  ribbon  or  fancy  cord  or  supply  them  with 
coloured  string,  wool  or  raffia. 

The  easiest  way  to  fasten  the  pages  together  is  to  put  the  cord  around 
the  pages  at  the  fold  but  it  is  not  very  satisfactory.  A good  way  is  for 


Fig.  1 
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the  teacher  to  thread  a darning  needle  and  using  a long  length  of  wool, 
put  the  needle  in  about  an  inch  from  the  edge  at  the  top,  on  the  fold  and 
out  the  same  distance  from  the  bottom.  Cut  the  wool  the  required 
length  and  tie  in  a bow  or  knot  leaving  short  ends.  Several  booklets 
can  be  done  in  this  way  without  re-threading  the  needle.  Often  one  or 
two  of  the  children  are  available  who  can  assist  the  helpless  in  the  tying. 

Have  the  children  place  their  booklets  on  the  desk  with  the  folded 
edge  at  the  left  hand  side  and  using  a lead  pencil  neatly  number  all  the 


Fig.  2 


pages  with  small  figures  in  the  upper  corners  starting  with  one 
on  the  front  cover  and  finishing  with  eight  on  the  back  cover.  This 
helps  to  prevent  the  child  getting  his  book  upside  down  as  he  works  and 
by  marking  every  page  it  makes  each  page  a very  definite  one  and  so 
helps  to  eliminate  errors.  On  page  8 the  child  writes  his  name.  The 
books  are  collected  after  each  lesson  and  put  away  till  the  next  lesson 
so  that  none  is  soiled  or  lost. 

Lesson  II.  Decorate  the  cover  as  illustrated  using  coloured  crayon 
and  no  measurements  for  Juniors  (Grade  1).  For  the  lettering  use  the 
blackboard,  while  the  children  work  at  their  seats,  showing  them  the 
method  of  getting  the  word  in  the  centre  of  the  space  by  starting  with 
the  middle  letter  and  working  on  each  side  of  it  as  in  THE.  Put  H in  the 
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centre,  then  follow  with  the  E on  the  right  and  the  T on  the  left.  See 
figure  1. 

If  you  wish,  the  children  could  practise  the  lettering  as  busy  work 
before  the  lesson  begins.  Remind  them  that  the  letters  must  stand  up 
straight  and  in  a straight  line. 

Make  a space  at  the  bottom  of  each  page  to  be  used  as  a space  for 
writing  or  lettering.  If  the  class  has  not  learned  how  to  measure,  a ruler 
may  be  placed  along  the  lower  edge  and  a line  drawn  across  the  top 
edge  of  it  to  form  a panel  about  1"  high. 


Lesson  III.  On  page  2 put  the  three  bears.  Give  the  children 
patterns  which  are  either  numbered  or  named  so  that  every  child  will 
know  what  pattern  he  has  had  or  needs.  Trace  around  the  patterns 
on  black  paper,  cut  out  and  paste  in  place  as  if  the  bears  were  starting 
out  for  a walk.  Complete  the  page  with  a title  as  suggested  at  the 
beginning  of  the  article.  See  figure  2. 

Lesson  IV.  On  page  3 make  the  Bears’  house  as  Goldie-Locks  would 
see  it  as  she  walked  through  the  woods  as  in  figure  3.  To  make  the  house 
use  4"  x 4"  red  cutting  paper.  Fold  to  make  2"  x 4".  Cut  the  roof  as 
shown  in  figure  4 (a).  Open  and  cut  off  one  chimney.  Cut  the  door 
as  shown  in  figure  4 ( b ).  Fold  the  sides  of  the  house  into  the  centre  and 
cut  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  the  shutters  at  a and  b as  shown  in  ( c ). 
Cut  the  shutters  so  they  will  open  and  turn  them  back.  If  this  is  too 
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difficult  for  the  class  let  them  draw  the  door  and  windows,  also  curtains 
and  door  knob. 

Paste  the  house  high  enough  on  the  page  to  allow  for  the  path,  flowers 
and  trees  which  are  drawn  in  coloured  crayons.  To  give  distance,  put 
the  trees  nearest  toward  the  lower  part  of  the  paper  and  make  them 
slightly  larger  than  the  ones  farther  away. 

Lesson  V.  This  next  page  is  for  Goldie-Locks.  Most  children  can 
cut  out  and  bring  from  home  a picture  of  a little  girl  suitable  for  Goldie- 
Locks.  Remind  the  children  of  the  size  or  some  will  bring  ones  too  large- 
for  the  page.  Some  pupils  will  bring  extra  ones  which  they  will  gladly 
give  to  someone  less  fortunate.  The  fashion  page  of  the  magazines 
usually  have  pictures  which  do  very  well. 

a 


fc  c 


It  is  just  as  well  for  the  teacher  to  have  a little  pattern  for  the  children 
to  use  who  are  unable  to  get  a picture.  It  may  be  made  into  a silhouette 
or  copied  depending  on  the  ability  of  the  child. 

Complete  the  page  with  a title. 

Lesson  VI.  The  three  bowls  of  soup  decorate  this  page.  Cut  the 
table  from  green  folding  paper  4"  x 4"  as  shown  in  figure  5 (a)  and  the 
bowls  from  2"  x 4"  blue  paper.  To  divide  the  paper  into  three  parts 
fold  in  half  and  cut.  Take  one  q£  the  pieces  and  cut  into  two  parts 
making  one  larger  than  the  other.  Fold  each  piece  in  half  and  cut  the 
bowls  on  the  fold  as  shown  in  figure  5 (b).  Paste  the  table  with  its 
legs  touching  the  line  drawn  on  the  page  and  arrange  the  three  bowls 
on  the  table. 

Lesson  VII.  Choose  some  gay  paper  for  the  chairs.  Use  a sheet 
4"  x 4".  Divide  the  paper  into  three  parts  as  shown  and  cut  the  chairs 
free  hand  as  shown  in  figure  6 (a). 

Lesson  VIII.  The  beds  go  on  the  page  opposite  the  chairs  so  choose 
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a colour  which  will  not  clash  with  the 
j I colour  already  used.  Use  4"  x 4" 

kHf  paper.  Cut  it  into  three  parts  as  in 
the  lesson  for  the  chairs.  Fold  each 

^ ' piece  and  cut  the  ends  and  side  of  the 

bed.  Open  and  cut  a piece  off  the 
foot  of  the  bed  to  make  it  lower  than 
the  head  of  the  bed.  Now  trim 
the  part  between  the  head  and  the  foot 

■ — of  the  bed  to  form  the  bed  clothes 

fv  s and  the  pillow.  An  older  class  could 

cut  the  bed  from  white  paper, 
then  use  crayons  to  colour  the  bed  and  bed  spread  or  patched  quilt  to 
suit  their  own  imagination.  See  figure  6 ( b ). 

The  beds  have  to  be  pasted  one  above  the  other  in  order  to  get  them 
on  the  page  but  the  children  will  understand  that  they  are  in  a row  with 
the  Baby’s  bed  at  top  to  show  that  it  is  the  farthest  away. 


Classroom  Work  in  the  Grades 

Arithmetic — Third  Form  (Grade  5) 

1.  (a)  When  beef  is  sold  at  $8.70  per  cwt.,  what  is  the  value  of  a forequarter 
weighing  110  lbs.?  (Ans.  =$9.57.) 

( b ) 1931  hay  sold  last  week  at  $12.50  per  ton.  What  was  then  paid  for  a load 
of  it  weighing  3680  lbs.?  (Ans.  =$23.) 

(c)  Live  hogs  are  selling  at  $5.50  per  cwt.  Find  the  value  of  a car-load  weighing 
46322  lbs.  (Ans.  =$2547.71.) 
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(< d ) When  potatoes  are  worth  54c.  per  bag  of  90  lbs.,  what  is  the  value  of  a 
bushel  (60  lbs.)?  (Ans.  =36c.) 

(e)  What  is  the  value  of  half-a-ton  of  wheat  when  that  grain  is  selling  at  48c. 
a bushel?  (Ans.  =$8.) 

2.  A rural  garage  offers  to  grind  valves  in  4-cylinder  cars  at  either  of  two  prices, — 
65c.  per  valve*  or  3c.  for  the  first  valve,  and  for  each  succeeding  valve  double  the  price 
of  the  one  preceding. 

Farmer  Kloce  chooses  the  latter  price.  Does  he  gain  or  lose  by  so  choosing,  and 
how  much?  Remember  that  each  cylinder  has  two  valves.  (Ans.  = Loses  $2.45.) 

3.  (a)  What  is  an  even  number? 

(b)  Find  809  times  the  sum  of  the  even  numbers  between  66  and  100.  (Ans.  = 
1074352.) 

4.  (a)  How  do  you  reduce  a given  number  of  miles  to  its  equivalent  in  inches? 

( b ) How  many  miles,  yds.,  ft.  and  in.  =5437321  inches?  (Ans.  =85  miles,  1436 
yds.,  2 ft.,  1 in.) 

5.  Dot  is  going  to  plant  a tulip-bed  4 feet  square,  setting  the  bulbs  6 inches  apart 
each  way.  How  many  bulbs  will  she  require?  (Ans.  = 81.) 

6.  A pony  is  fed  4 quarts  of  oats  twice  a day.  Find  what  value  of  oats  he  will  be 
fed  in  the  month  of  November,  if  oats  be  worth  32c.  per  bushel.  (Ans.  =$2.40.) 

7.  Mrs.  Runabille  buys  from  the  Linen  Shoppe  23  yds.  dimity  at  25c.  per  yd.,  16| 
yds.  muslin  at  16c.  per  yd.,  4 prs.  hose  at  95c.  per  pr.,  and  7|  yds.  wide  ribbon  at  50c. 
per  yd.  She  pays  $10  cash.  How  much  does  she  still  owe  on  that  purchase?  (Ans.  = 
$5.90.) 

8.  A rectangular  sheet  of  aluminum  is  33  in.  long  by  28  in.  wide.  How  many 
rectangular  garden  labels  each  4 in.  long  and  3 in.  wide  can  be  cut  from  it?  (Ans.  =77.) 


Arithmetic — Third  Form  (Grade  6) 

1.  The  first  half  of  an  automobile  trip  of  210  miles  was  made  at  the  rate  of  35  miles 
per  hour.  Half  of  the  remainder  was  made  at  30  miles  per  hour,  and  then  a bad  road 
cut  down  the  speed  to  20  miles  an  hour.  Find  the  total  time  required  for  the  trip. 
(Ans.  =7  hrs.,  22|  min.) 

2.  Coffee  costs  48c.  per  lb.,  and  a family  uses  an  ounce  and  a half  of  it  twice  each 
day.  How  much  did  that  family  spend  for  coffee  during  October?  (Ans.  =$2.79.) 

3.  A factory  engine  consumes  2\  tons  of  coal  costing  $8  a ton  each  working  day, 
and  \ ton  each  Sunday  or  other  idle  day.  Find  the  total  coal-bill  for  a November 
beginning  on  a Sunday  and  containing  no  idle  days  other  than  Sundays.  (Ans.  =$460.) 

4.  A certain  village  library  is  open  for  exchanging  books  three  evenings  per  week 
from  April  9th  to  Oct.  8th,  inclusive,  and  five  evenings  per  week  the  rest  of  the  year. 
If  109  books  be  given  out  each  evening  it  is  open,  what  is  the  total  circulation  of  books 
for  a year  (52  wks.)?  (Ans.  =22672.) 

5.  A rectangular  field  is  40  rods  long  and  20  rods  wide,  and  a strip  2 yards  wide 
inside  its  fences  remains  uncultivated.  How  many  square  yards  in  the  field  are  left 
uncropped?  (Ans.  = 1304.) 

6.  A prize-taking  quarter-acre  of  carrots  was  4 rods  wide  and  contained  32  rows 
running  lengthwise  of  the  plot.  Each  two  yards  of  row  produced  65  lbs.  of  carrots. 
How  many  tons  was  that  per  acre?  (Ans.  = 114  2/5.) 

7.  How  much  will  be  gained  by  buying  18000  eggs  at  15c.  per  dozen  and  selling 
same  for  24c.  per  dozen,  if  3 dozen  of  those  bought  be  made  unsalable  by  breakage? 
(Ans.  =$134.28.) 
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8.  Six  geese  and  four  turkeys  sell  for  $21,  and  each  turkey  brings  twice  as  much 
as  each  goose.  What  was  the  price  of  each  sort  per  bird?  (Ans.  = Goose,  $1.50; 
turkey,  $3.) 

9.  The  birthday  anniversaries  of  a father  and  his  son  occur  on  the  same  day,  the 
father  being  24  years  older  than  his  son. 

(a)  If  both  live,  how  old  will  the  son  be  when  he  is  just  half  as  old  as  his  father? 
(Ans.  =24  yrs.) 

( b ) How  old  will  the  father  be  when  the  son  is  just  two-thirds  as  old  as  he? 
(Ans.  =72  yrs.) 


Arithmetic — Fourth  Form  (Grade  7) 

1.  A hall  is  22  ft.  long  and  6 ft.  wide.  Find  the  cost  of  covering  its  floor  with 
heavy  linoleum  costing  $2.10  per  sq.  yd.  (Ans.  = $30.80.) 

2.  A grocer  buys  12  tons  of  potatoes  at  $9  a ton,  and  retails  them  at  10c.  per  peck. 
How  much  does  he  gain?  (A  bushel  of  potatoes  weighs  60  lbs.)  (Ans.  = $52.) 

3.  The  covered  parking-shed  of  a country  church  has  a roof  114  ft.  long  by  24  ft. 
wide.  What  will  it  cost  for  roofing  for  it,  at  66c.  per  sq.  yd.,  if  one-twelfth  of  the 
roofing  bought  be  lost  in  lapping  and  joining?  (Ans.  =$218.88.) 

4.  ( a ) How  do  you  change  a common  fraction  to  its  equivalent  decimal? 

( b ) Reduce  each  of  the  following  to  its  equivalent  decimal  correct  to  its  fourth 
place  if  a long  decimal:  f : A : I : H '•  ST-  (Ans.  = .375  : .3125  : .6667  : .7333  :.2963.) 

5.  A field  and  this  year’s  crop  on  it  are  together  worth  $6336,  and  the  crop  is  worth 
.125  of  the  value  of  the  field.  What  is  the  crop  worth?  (Ans.  =$704.) 

6.  A railway  employee  has  had  his  wages  reduced  one-tenth.  By  what  fraction 
must  they  now  be  increased  to  restore  him  to  his  old  salary?  (Ans.  = One-ninth.) 

7.  After  spending  $1.40  more  than  f-  of  his  weekly  wages,  a labourer  finds  he  has 
$4.60  left.  How  much  has  he  spent?  (Ans.  =$10.40.) 

8.  A train  80  yds.  long  takes  six  seconds  to  pass  through  a tunnel  70  yds.  long. 
What  is  the  train’s  speed  in  miles  per  hour?  (Ans.  =51-^2-.) 

9.  How  far  from  home  may  Jim  cycle  at  15  miles  per  hr.,  to  allow  him  to  walk  back 
at  4 miles  per  hr.,  and  be  absent  from  home  only  2 hrs.?  (Ans.  = 6y\  miles.) 

10.  ( a ) From  71.9  take  18.65931.  (Ans.  =53.24069.) 

(6)  Find  the  product  of  .45,  4.5,  and  .045.  (Ans.  = .091125.) 

( c ) Divide  49.123  by  .0056,  correct  to  four  places  of  decimals.  (Ans.  =8771. 

9643.) 

Arithmetic — Fourth  Form  (Grade  8) 

1.  (a)  Express  each  of  the  following  as  a decimal  and  also  as  a percentage: — 

3.  . 5.  . _9  .18.  2_1_ 

4 • 8 -10  *25  -500 

A JDecl.  =.75  : .625:  .9  : .72  : .042 

' t % =75%  : 62*%  : 90%  : 72%  : i\% 

( b ) What  is  commissiooi?  Name  several  sorts  of  work  often  paid  for  by  com- 
mission. 

(c)  A lawyer  collects  a merchant’s  accounts,  charging  3\°/0  f°r  his  services. 
His  commission  is  $140.28.  What  is  the  merchant’s  share  of  the  money  the  lawyer 
collects?  (Ans.  =$3867.72.) 

2.  Trade  discount  is  often  made  up  of  two  or  more  successive  discounts,  each  based 
upon  an  amount  different  from  the  preceding  one. 

(a)  Find  the  net  price  of  an  article  listed  at  $2.50,  upon  which  discounts  of  30%, 
20%,  and  10%  are  allowed.  (Ans.  = $1 .26.) 
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(b)  A parlor-suite  is  catalogued  at  $1600,  subject  to  discounts  of  “35,  30,  and 
25  off.”  How  much  is  its  net  price?  (Ans.  =$546.) 

(c)  What  single  discount  is  equal  to  successive  discounts  of  37*%,  33-^%,  and 
12*%?  (Ans.  = 63-§-|%.) 

3.  (a)  Explain  the  terms  risk,  premium,  policy,  face  of  policy,  and  expiration,  as 
used  in  connection  with  fire-insurance. 

(6)  A mill  costing  $52500  is  insured  for  § of  its  cost,  the  rate  being  $1.10  for 
every  $100  of  insurance. 

I.  What  is  the  premium  paid?  (Ans.  =$385.) 

II.  If  while  insured  the  mill  be  damaged  by  fire  to  the  extent  of  $6400,  how 
much  has  the  owner  saved  by  insuring?  (Ans.  = $6015.) 

III.  If,  during  the  life  of  the  policy,  the  mill  be  completely  destroyed  by  fire, 
how  much  does  the  insurance  company  lose  by  that  fire?  (Ans.  = 
$34615.) 

4.  49  bbls.  of  apples,  part  McIntosh  Reds  and  the  rest  Wealthys,  sell  for  $108,  the 
McIntosh  Reds  for  $2.40  per  bbl.,  and  the  Wealthys  for  $2.10  per  bbl.  How  many  bbls. 
are  there  of  McIntosh  Reds?  (Ans.  = 17.) 

5.  Scotch  fir  shade-trees  are  set  5 rods  apart  along  the  front  of  a rectangular 
hundred-acre  farm  whose  depth  is  half-a-mile.  How  many  of  these  trees  are  there? 
(Ans.  =21.) 

6.  A huckster  sells  7 gallons  of  potatoes  for  what  he  pays  for  a bushel  of  them,  and 
so  gains  $42.56.  How  much  does  he  receive  for  the  potatoes  sold?  (Ans.  = $340.48.) 

7.  (a)  My  rectanular  coal-bin  is  12  ft.  long  and  6 ft.  wide.  Allowing  that  41.25  cu. 
ft.  of  coal  weighs  a ton,  how  many  feet  deep  must  the  bin  be  filled  to  have  9.5  tons  in  it? 
Answer  correct  to  four  decimal  places.  (Ans.  = 5.4427.) 

(&)  Reduce  the  decimal  of  a foot  in  answer  to  (a)  to  nearest  integral  number  of 
inches.  (Ans.  = 5.) 

8.  A rectangular  reservoir  is  100  yds.  long  by  80  yds.  wide,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
gravelled  walk  6 ft.  wide.  This  walk  is  fenced  on  both  sides.  How  many  yds.  of 
fencing  (gates  included)  enclose  the  walk?  (Ans.  =736.) 

9.  42  men  are  employed  to  do  a piece  of  work  in  21  days.  How  many  more  men 
would  have  been  needed  if  the  work  had  to  be  done  in  14  days?  (Ans.  =21.) 

10.  A clerk  by  mistake  allowed  a single  discount  of  35%  instead  of  successive  dis- 
counts of  20%  and  15%,  and  ended  his  statement  of  the  sale  thus:— 


Gross $240 . 60 

Discount  (35%) 84.21 

E.  &O.E.  Net $156.39 


(а)  Find  the  correct  net  price.  (Ans.  =$163.61.) 

(б)  What  is  meant  by  “E.&O.E.”?  Why  do  businessmen  place  these  letters 
on  accounts  and  statements?  (Errors  and  omissions  excepted.) 

Grammar — Fourth  Form  (Grade  7) 

1.  Pick  out  the  adjective  clauses  in  the  following,  and  tell  what  each  modifies:-— 

(a)  In  your  hearing  has  been  read  the  letter  which  came  three  weeks  ago. 

(&)  The  road  over  which  we  motored  to  Quebec  was  an  excellent  one. 

(c)  There  was  not  a creek  in  all  the  township  whose  owner  he  did  not  know,  and 
in  which  he  had  not  fished. 

( d ) She  had  a low  broad  brow,  over  which  clustered  her  auburn  ringlets. 

2.  Write  out  each  adverb  clause  in  the  following,  and  tell  what  it  modifies: — 
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(a)  Before  we  reached  our  destination  we  encountered  many  difficulties  and  a few 
dangers. 

( b ) The  judge  then  gave  the  prisoner  an  opportunity  to  have  the  witness  cross- 
examined,  if  such  was  his  wish. 

(c)  As  the  archer  spoke,  he  began  to  string  his  bow  preparatory  to  exhibiting 
his  skill  with  the  weapon. 

(d)  The  sun,  when  I awoke,  was  low  in  the  southwestern  sky. 

( e ) Soon  after  we  entered  the  wood  we  came  to  the  place  where  our  enemies  had 
camped  on  the  previous  afternoon. 

3.  Write  out  the  noun  clauses  in  the  following,  and  state  the  relation  of  each  of 
them  : — 

(а)  I perceive  that  thou  art  a prophet. 

(б)  We  had  heard  that  the  cavern  was  the  abode  of  an  evil  spirit. 

( c )  Momentarily  we  expected  our  canoe  would  capsize  and  we  would  be  the 
playthings  of  that  wild  rapid. 

(i d ) It  was  now  quite  evident  to  all  that  we  had  lost  our  way. 

(e)  Most  people  now  believe  the  world  is  globular,  not  flat. 

4.  Give  clausal  analysis  of  the  following  sentences,  classifying  each  sentence  in 
accordance  with  your  analysis  of  it : — 

(a)  It  must  be  admitted  that  city  dwellers  as  a class  are  not  excellent  campers. 

(b)  We  came  near  the  house  of  a wealthy  cotton-planter  who,  as  we  approached 
within  hailing  distance,  called  out  to  us  and  invited  us  to  come  in  and  rest. 

(c)  Never  try  to  capture  a cub,  if  the  mother-bear  is  anywhere  in  that  vicinity. 

( d ) Do  you  knpw  that  our  vacation  is  nearly  over,  and  that  if  we  are  going  to 
take  that  trip  to  Digby,  we  must  make  it  during  this  week? 

(e)  I cannot  imagine  that  any  sane  person  would  be  so  foolish,  no  matter  how 
good  a woodsman  he  might  be,  as  to  start  out  on  a cloudy  night  on  a journey  over  preci- 
pitous forested  country. 

5.  Tell  part  of  speech  and  relation  of  each  italicized  word  in  Question  3. 

6.  Write  each  of  the  following,  using  the  preferable  of  the  bracketed  expressions:— 

(a)  (That,  those)  sort  of  sentences  (is,  are  ) easy. 

(b)  The  poor  boy  felt  (kind  of,  rather)  ashamed  to  be  seen  without  (no,  any) 

boots. 

(c)  People  in  that  out-of-the-way  place  seldom  (ever,  or  ever,  or  never)  see  a 
newspaper  (less  than,  under)  three  days  old. 

(d)  He  (don’t,  doesn’t)  (ever  remember,  remember  ever)  having  so  hot  a Sep- 
tember before. 

( e ) Sixteen  (ton,  tons)  of  (coal,  coals)  (seems,  seem)  a large  quantity  for  so 
small  a family. 

Grammar — Fourth  Form  (Grade  8) 

1.  Far  dies  the  brightness  on  the  distant  hills 
Whilst  shadows  deepen  in  the  vale  below, 

A breath  of  sweetness  shakes  the  daffodils 
And  sudden  night-birds  flicker  to  and  fro. 

(a)  Analyze  the  above  clausally, 

( b ) Give  detailed  analysis  of  the  independent  clauses. 

(c)  Parse  the  italicized  words. 

2.  Compose  sentences  containing,  respectively: 

(a)  An  independent  clause  with  a noun  clause  as  object. 

(&)  An  adverb  clause,  an  independent  clause,  an  adjective  clause. 
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(, c ) Two  independent  clauses,  a noun  clause,  an  adverb  clause. 

( d ) Two  adjective  clauses,  an  independent  clause,  an  adverb  clause. 

( e ) Three  independent  clauses. 

3.  (a)  What  determines  the  “part  of  speech”  of  any  word?  Illustrate  by  using  the 
word  while  as  three  parts  of  speech. 

( b ) Use  till,  ere,  for,  after,  since,  each  first  as  a preposition,  and  then  as  a con- 
junction. 

(c)  Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight, 

And  all  the  air  a solemn  stillness  holds, 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 

And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds. 

Show  that  each  of  the  italicized  words  in  this  extract  may  be  used  with  a gram- 
matical value  other  than  the  one  it  has  here. 

4.  (a)  What  is  inflection ? 

( b ) What  parts  of  speech,  respectively,  are  inflected  for:  (I)  tense?  (II)  number? 
(Ill)  comparison?  (IV)  gender?  (V)  voice? 

(c)  Write  the  present  tense,  third  person,  singular,  active  forms  of  strike,  sing, 
do,  ride,  drive,  and  write,  and  under  each  write  its  passive  form. 

5.  ( a ) How  does  a transitive  verb  differ  from  an  iatransitive  one? 

(b)  Use  each  of  the  following,  first  as  an  intransitive  verb,  and  then  as  transitive: 
— playi  sing;  speak;  swim;  chop. 

Geography — Third  Form  (Grade  5) 

1.  (a)  Name  in  order  from  east  to  west  the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
giving  the  capital  of  each. 

( b ) How  does  the  capital  of  a province  differ  from  any  other  city  in  that  province? 

( c ) Where  are  Canada’s  laws  made? 

(d)  Where  are  your  province’s  laws  or  statutes  made? 

(e)  Where  are  your  county’s  by-laws  made?  Who  makes  them? 

2.  (a)  Name  three  principal  products  of  your  province,  and  describe  any  two  of 
them. 

(6)  What  products  of  other  Canadian  provinces  are  used  by  your  relatives 
and  neighbours?  From  what  province  does  each  of  these  products  come? 

(c)  What  Canadian  provinces  produce  fish  for  export  to  foreign  lands?  Name 
sorts  of  fish  so  exported. 

{d)  Which  are  the  chief  grain-growing  provinces  of  Canada?  Name  three  sorts 
of  grain  sold  by  Canada  to  other  countries. 

( e ) What  new  Canadian  grain-port  has  been  established  this  year?  Where  is  it? 

( Churchill , Man.,  on  Hudson  Bay.) 

3.  (a)  A recipe  for  a pickling-vinegar  calls  for  the  following  spices.  What  is  each, 
and  in  what  country  is  it  produced? — cloves;  cinnamon;  mace;  pepper;  ginger;  mustard. 

(b)  What  Canadian  vegetables  are  made  into  pickles?  Name  at  least  three. 

( c ) Name  the  raw  material  used  in  making  each  of  the  following  commodities: — 
caviare;  cider;  sauerkraut;  leather;  linen;  flannel;  marmalade;  cheese. 

4.  (a)  Explain  the  terms: — peninsula;  cape;  mountain;  promontory;  valley;  marsh. 
Name  and  locate  important  Canadian  examples  of  any  three  of  these. 

(b)  For  what  is  each  of  the  following  noted?  Where  is  it? — Bay  of  Fundy; 
River  St.  Lawrence;  City  of  Ottawa;  Sydney;  City  of  Vancouver;  Manitoulin  Island; 
Timmins;  Point  Pelee. 

5.  (a)  Using  your  map,  sketch  an  outline  map  of  North  America,  naming  on  it  the 
principal  capes,  bays,  islands  and  rivers  of  the  continent. 
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( b ) On  your  sketch-map  indicate  several  districts  where  reside  people:  (I) 

making  a living  by  mining,  (II)  making  a living  by  farming,  (III)  making  a living  by 
fishing,  (IV)  making  a living  by  manufacturing. 

(c)  Mark  on  your  sketch-map  at  least  one  important  Canadian  seaport  on  each 
of  these: — Atlantic  Ocean;  St.  Lawrence  River;  Bay  of  Fundy;  Pacific  Ocean;  Hudson 
Bay. 


Geography — Third  Form  (Grade  6) 

1.  (a)  What  is  the  earth’s  chief  source  of  light  and  heat?  How  far  away  from  the 
earth  is  that  source? 

( b ) Show  that  firewood,  coal,  and  even  hydro-electric  energy  are  all  dependent 
upon  solar  power. 

(c)  What  is  “Canada’s  white  coal”?  Name  and  locate  at  least  one  place  in 
each  of  three  provinces  of  the  Dominion  famous  for  producing  this  kind  of  power. 

2.  Quebec  : 

(a)  Compare  Quebec  and  Ontario  as  to  area  and  population. 

(&)  What  river-basin  contains  most  of  the  people  of  Quebec  province? 

( c ) What  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  “Habitants”? 

(d)  In  what  part  of  Quebec  province  would  we  find  most  of  her  English-speaking 

people? 

( e ) Name  and  locate  the  four  cities  of  Quebec  having  the  largest  populations. 

(/)  Where  in  Quebec  would  you  find: — (I)  great  cotton  mills?  (II)  wharfage  for 

ocean-going  steamers?  (Ill)  bridges  over  River  St.  Lawrence?  (IV)  hydro-electric  power 
plants?  (V)  Canada’s  greatest  summer  seaport? 

(g)  Quebec  practically  supplies  the  world  with  asbestos.  What  is  asbestos? 
For  what  is  it  used? 

(h)  What,  where,  and  for  what  noted  are? — Hull;  Arvida;  Montmorency;  Ste. 
Anne  de  Beaupre;  Valleyfield;  Father  Point. 

( i ) Name  the  three  chief  tributaries  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  north,  and 
also  the  chief  one  from  the  south,  and  tell  where  each  discharges  into  the  St.  Lawrence. 

( ;)  Where  are  the  “Eastern  Townships”  of  Quebec,  and  how  do  they  differ  from 
the  rest  of  the  province? 

3.  (a)  Describe  eastern  Canada’s  great  waterway  to  the  sea,  naming  in  order  the 
parts  of  it  through  which  its  waters  pass. 

( b ) Name  five  natural  obstructions  in  that  waterway,  and  tell  how  these  have 
been  overcome. 

4.  (a)  What  are  the  earth’s  poles ? 

( b ) What  is  the  earth’s  equator , and  why  so  named? 

(c)  Name  and  describe  two  of  the  earth’s  motions.  How  does  each  of  these 
affect  us? 

(d)  What  is  meant  by  climate  ? Why  can  no  part  of  Ontario  enjoy  the  sight  of  a 
“midnight  sun”? 

(e)  Why  are  the  largest  wild  animals  of  northern  Canada  aquatic? 

Geography — Fourth  Form  (Grade  7) 

1.  British  Isles  : 

(a)  Name  the  larger  ones  of  the  British  Isles.  Where  are  the  British  Isles 
located? 

( b ) Compare  the  area  of  Great  Britain  with  that  of  Ontario,  and  suggest  a reason 
why  Great  Britain  has  so  much  larger  a population  than  Ontario  has. 
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(c)  Compare  the  climate  of  Great  Britain  with  that  of  the  part  of  Ontario 
nearest  to  the  equator,  and  tell  why  the  British  climate  is  so  much  milder. 

(d)  How  does  the  climate  of  Ireland  compare  with  that  of  Great  Britain?  Why 
the  difference  noted? 

( e ) What  portion  of  Great  Britain  is  unsuited  for  agriculture?  What  industry 
flourishes  in  that  portion? 

2.  ( a ) Name  the  chief  ports  of  the  British  Isles  receiving  goods  from  Canada. 
What  goods  from  Canada  land  at  these? 

( b ) Over  what  waters  successively  do  South  African  exports  reach  Great  Britain? 
At  what  British  ports  do  these  products  land? 

(c)  Describe  Great  Britain’s  exports  to  Australia,  and  her  imports  from  Aus- 
tralia. 

(d)  Name  several  countries  furnishing  foodstuffs  for  the  use  of  dwellers  in  the 
British  Isles. 

(e)  Name  and  locate  ten  important  cities  in  Great  Britain,  and  tell  for  what 
each  is  noted. 

(/)  What  are  the  political  divisions  of  the  island  of  Ireland?  Name  the  capital 

of  each. 

( g ) Name  several  important  islands  adjacent  to  Great  Britain.  Near  what 
country  are  the  Channel  Islands?  Compare  their  climate  with  that  of  England. 

3.  Canada  is  one  of  the  Overseas  Dominions  of  the  British  Empire.  Name  and 
locate  three  others  of  these. 

4.  In  studying  a map  of  a newly-explored  region,  how  do  you  find: 

(a)  The  drainage  slopes? 

( b ) The  highlands,  if  not  marked  as  hills? 

( c ) The  direction  of  rivers  and  creeks? 

5.  “The  surface  of  a region  largely  determines  its  industries.”  Show  by  refer- 
ences to  different  parts  of  Ontario  that  this  statement  is  correct. 

6.  What,  where,  and  for  what  noted,  is  each  of  the  following? — Chicago;  Montreal; 
St.  John’s;  New  York;  Vancouver  (2);  Detroit;  Liverpool;  Glasgow;  Toronto;  Winnipeg; 
Shawinigan  Falls;  St.  John;  Tadoussac. 

Geography — Fourth  Form  (Grade  8) 

1.  Where  is  each  of  the  following,  and  why  notable  at  the  present? — Churchill; 
Beauharnois;  East  Windsor;  Arvida;  Yang-tse-Kiang;  Geneva. 

2.  Name  ten  places  in  Canada  which  possess  historic  interest,  at  least  three  of 
which  are  near  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  tell  why  we  should  know  of  each  of  the  ten. 

3.  Name  Canadian  cities  or  towns  noted  for  the  following,  respectively: — manu- 
facture of  cotton  goods;  manufacture  of  furniture;  production  of  paper-pulp  and 
paper;  exports  of  fish;  being  great  cheese  markets;  possessing  dry-docks;  commerce  with 
Australia  and  New  Zealand;  production  of  gold;  great  lumber-trade;  far  inland,  yet 
being  reached  by  ocean  steamers;  production  of  tobacco  and  cigars. 

4.  (a)  Explain  the  following  geographical  terms: — eclipse;  zenith;  planets;  stars; 
satellite;  tides;  erosion;  glaciers;  geysers;  crater;  volcano;  pampas;  selva;  atoll;  contin- 
ental shelf;  peninsula;  earthquake. 

( b ) Distinguish  between  the  earth’s  rotation  and  its  revolution,  noting  results  of 

each. 

(c)  Show  by  diagrams  that  a given  area  in  the  north  temperate  zone  receives 
less  solar  heat,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  on  Dec.  21  than  it  does  on  June  21. 

( d ) State  two  reasons  for  saying  it  is  better  for  a deciduous  tree  to  lose  its  leaves 
in  autumn  than  for  it  to  retain  them  into  the  winter. 
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(< e ) At  what  season  of  the  year  do  Canadian  pine  trees  lose  their  old  leaves? 
How  are  pine  leaves  adapted  to  lasting  through  the  winter? 

5.  Europe: — a drill. 

(a)  Name  and  locate  five  seas  of  Europe. 

( b ) Name  the  chief  drainage  slopes  of  Europe,  mentioning  chief  rivers  in  each. 

(c)  What  European  countries  are  monarchies?  Name  capital  of  each. 

( d ) Name  and  locate  five  of  the  chief  capes  on  the  coast  of  Europe  or  its  islands. 
(< e ) Compare  the  direction  in  which  the  principal  mountain-systems  of  Europe 

run,  and  the  direction  of  the  great  mountain-systems  of  North  America.  Why  has 
Europe  almost  no  desert  areas? 

(/)  What  European  countries  have  a Mediterranean  coast-line? 

( g ) Name,  locate,  and  briefly  describe  a British  possession  on  the  continent  of 

Europe. 

( h ) Name  the  “Scandinavian  countries’'  of  Europe  with  their  capitals. 

(i)  What  European  countries  have  dependencies  in  or  about  North  America? 
Name  a North  American  possession  of  each. 

( j ) Mention  European  countries  famous  for  their  production  of  iron. 

( k ) What  are  the  great  timber-producing  countries  of  Europe?  How  are  their 
forest  areas  maintained? 

(/)  What  European  countries  furnish  Great  Britain  with  butter,  vegetables, 
eggs,  bacon,  wines,  and  fruit,  respectively? 

ini)  What  European  country  has  the  largest  population  per  square  mile  of  any 
country  in  the  world? 

( n ) What  European  countries  carry  on  very  extensive  marine  carrying-trade. 
Name  two  or  three  of  these  other  than  Great  Britain. 

( o ) What  European  countries  own  a part  of  the  Alps?  Name  and  locate  a 
famous  tunnel  through  a part  of  this  range. 

6.  Asia:— 

(a)  Eurasia  ( = Europe  + Asia)  constitutes  the  largest  land-mass  in  our  world, 
and  more  than  half  the  human  race  live  there. 

(I)  To  what  race  do  most  Europeans  belong? 

(II)  To  what  race  do  most  Asiatics  belong? 

(Ill)  Where  does  one  find  most  of  the  Asiatic  Caucasians? 

(b)  Asia  is  a great  continent. 

(I)  Name  and  locate  a great  desert  in  Asia.  Why  is  that  district  a desert? 
Why  rainless? 

(II)  What  and  where  is  the  highest  mountain  on  the  globe?  How  high  is 
it? 

(Ill)  Name  and  locate  the  largest  lake  in  Asia,  and  compare  its  size  with 
that  of  one  of  the  Great  Lakes  of  North  America. 

( c ) What  are  the  tundras  of  Siberia?  Why  are  they  so  destitute  of  timber? 
What  domestic  animals  are  reared  there? 

(d)  What  river  is  called  “China’s  Sorrow”?  Why?  What  other  Chinese  river 
has  done  vast  damage  to  life  and  property  this  year  (1931)? 

( e ) (I)  What  Asiatic  country  is  the  home  of  a vast  number  of  British  subjects? 
(II)  What  is  the  Deccan?  Name  an  important  product  of  it. 

(III)  Why  is  rice  so  important  a product  of  India?  Why  do  not  the  natives 
eat  wheaten  bread? 

(IV)  What  are  the  monsoons ? Account  for  the  difference  between  their 
directions. 

(V)  Name  at  least  ten  of  the  great  agricultural  exports  of  India. 
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Problems  in  Mathematics 

AS  a rule  inquiries  for  solutions  of  problems  in  mathematics  are 
answered  by  mail.  But  as  many  of  these  have  more  than  indi- 
vidual interest  it  is  the  custom  to  publish  in  this  department 
answers  that  may  be  of  more  general  interest.  Subscribers  are  invited 
to  send  us  any  examples  in  public  or  high  school  mathematics  to  which 
they  desire  solutions.  Please  do  not  ask  for  answers  to  a problem  or 
series  of  problems  mentioned  by  number  and  page  in  some  text-book. 
Write  out  the  problem  in  full,  and  tell  where  it  is  from.  Different 
provinces  use  different  text-books  and  the  one  referred  to  may  not  be 
readily  available.  Where  an  answer  by  mail  is  desired,  a stamped 
addressed  envelope  should  be  enclosed. 

I.  A sum  of  money  is  divided  among  A,  B,  and  C.  A gets  J of  it;  B , 
f of  the  remainder , and  C,  \ of  what  then  remains.  There  is  still  $75  left 
which  is  equally  divided  among  the  three.  Find  the  total  sum  received  hy 
each.  Ontario  Public  School  Arithmetic , No.  17,  page  235. 

A,  at  first  gets  J of  the  sum. 

.'.  f of  the  sum  is  left. 

B,  at  first  gets  f of  J of  the  sum=§  of  the  sum. 

.'.  J of  the  sum  is  left. 

C,  at  first  gets  \ of  \ of  the  sum  =|  of  the  sum. 

A,  B and  C get  at  first  f of  the  sum. 

.'.  J of  the  sum  is  left. 

.*.  | of  the  sum  =$75. 

.’.  Sum  = $600. 

A gets  \ of  the  sum+J  of  $75  =$175. 

B gets  \ of  the  sum-j-J  of  $75  =$325. 

C gets  i of  the  sum-h-J  of  $75  =$100. 

II.  A commercial  traveller  was  offered  (a)  a commission  of  7\%  on  his 
sales , or  ( b ) a salary  of  $30  a week  with  a 3%  commission  on  his  sales.  He 
accepted  the  first  offer , which  he  found  to  be  $1,14-0  a year  better  than  the 
second.  What  amount  of  goods  did  he  sell?  Ontario  Public  School  Arith- 
metic, No.  17,  page  203. 

The  first  offer  = 7\%  of  Sales  = xVh  of  sales. 

The  second  offer  =3%  of  sales+52X$30  = xto  of  sales -f $1,560. 

But  the  first  offer  is  $1,140  better  than  the  second 
• • iroT)  of  sales — tIto  of  sales  — $1 ,560  — H $1 » 140 
to5o  of  sales—  xto  of  sales  = $1,560 +$1,140 
. . 2§o  of  sales  = $2,700 

Sales  =i4rL  of  $2,700  = $60,000. 
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III.  How  much  2 inch  lumber  will  it  take  to  make  a box  without  a cover , 
the  outside  dimensions  of  which  are  5'  1+" , 2'  8" , and  1'  8"?  Ontario 
Public  School  Arithmetic,  No.  32,  page  228. 

The  side  boards  will  run  from  end  to  end  and  from  top  to  bottom. 
The  end  boards  will  run  from  top  to  bottom.  The  bottom  board 
will  fit  in  between  the  sides  and  ends. 

No.  of  board  feet  in  the  two  side  boards  = 2X5^Xlf  X2  = 35if. 

No.  of  board  feet  in  the  two  end  boards  = 2X2iXl§ X2  = 15f. 

No.  of  board  feet  in  the  bottom  = 5 X 2^  X 2 = 23  J. 

Total  = 74|  board  feet. 

IV.  LMN  is  a triangle  in  which  LM  = 8LN.  The  bisector  of  the  angle 
L meets  MN  in  D and  MX  ±LD.  Prove  that  LD=DX.  Ontario  High 
School  Geometry,  No.  15,  page  248. 

Produce  MX  to  meet  LN  produced  in  Y.  Join  DY. 

Since  <DXM  = 90°  and  <MXY  is  180°,  then  <DXY  = 90°. 

( <MLX=<YLX  (Hyp.) 

In  triangles  LMX  and  LXY\  <LXM=  <LXY  (90°) 

' LX— LX  common. 

.'.  triangles  are  congruent. 

.*.  LM —LY  and  MX=XY. 

But  LM  = 3LN 

.'.  LY  = 3LN  .’.  NY  = 2LN 

A LDN  : ANDY  = 1 : 2 (Th.  1,  Bk.  4) 

A LMN  : A YMN=1  : 2 (Th.  1,  Bk.  4) 

. < LMN  — ALDN  _1 
* < YMN  — ANDY  2 
that  is  A LND  : A YMD  = 1:2. 

But  A MDX  : AYDX  = MX  : XY=  1 : 1 
.*.  A MDX  = \AMD  Y 
ALMD  = AMDX 
But  ALMD  : AMDX  =LD  : DX 
.*.  LD  —DX. 

V.  The  circle  PEGF  passes  through  the  centre  G of  the  circle  QEF,  and 
P,  E and  Q are  in  a straight  line.  Prove  that  PQ  — PF.  Ontario  High  School 
Geometry,  No.  47,  page  217. 

Join  QG,  GE  and  GF. 

In  order  to  prove  PQ=PF  it  is  necessary  to  prove  <PQF=  <PFQ. 
But  the  part,  <GQF  = the  part,  <GFQ. 

.'.We  must  prove  <PQG=<PFG 

Now  PEGF  is  a quadrilateral  in  a circle  .'.  exterior  angle 
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QEG=  <PFG. 

But  <QEG=  <GQE  since  the  triangle  GEQ  is  isosceles. 

<PQG  = <PFG 

Whole  <P()F  = whole  <PFQ 

/.  PF  — PQ. 

VI.  If  any  point  within  a triangle  he  joined  to  the  ends  of  a side  of  the 
triangle , the  sum  of  the  joining  lines  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  other  two 
sides  of  the  triangle.  Ontario  High  School  Geometry , page  71,  No.  5. 

Let  ABC  be  the  A and  P a point  within.  Let  P be  joined  to  B and  C 
To  prove  AB+AC  > PB-\-PC. 

Produce  BP  to  meet  AC  at  D. 

In  the  A ABD,  BA  + AD>BP+PD. 

In  the  A PDC,  PD+DOPC. 

Adding,  BA  +AD+PD+DO  BP+PD +PC. 

Taking  PD  from  each  side,  BA  f-AC>  BP  +PC. 

VII.  The  following  solution  for  No.  VII  in  the  October  issue  of  “ The 
School ’,  is  given  by  J.  II.  Merritt , Whitby. 

The  conductor’s  namesake,  who  lives  in  Toronto,  is  not  Mr.  Robinson, 
as  the  passenger  of  that  name  lives  in  Hamilton. 

The  conductor’s  nearest  neighbour  cannot  be  in  either  city,  as  he  is 
midway  between. 

Mr.  Jones’s  salary,  $1,505.00,  is  not  divisible  by  three.  Thus  he 
does  not  receive  three  times  the  conductor’s  pay,  is  not  his  neighbour, 
and  so  must  live  in  Toropto. 

Therefore  the  conductor’s  name  is  Jones. 

Then  the  engineer  and  fireman  are  Robinson  and  Smith.  But 
“Smith  beats  the  fireman”;  so  Smith  must  be  the  engineer. 

Other  solutions  received  were  from  Mr.  Justice  Riddell,  Osgoode 
Hall;  A.  G.  Orr,  Rydal  Bank;  M.  Walton,  Ingersoll;  A.  J.  Zimmerman, 
Niagara  Falls;  D.  K.  Finlayson,  Inverness,  N.S.;  Hugh  Dale,  Belleville; 
J.  J.  O’Neill,  Port  Arthur;  Margaret  Heintz,  Parry  Sound;  Theresa 
McDonald,  Parry  Sound;  A.  H.  Fisher,  Toronto;  O.  E.  Walli,  Toronto; 
R.  M.  Rogers,  Sault  Ste.  Marie;  Garnet  Cochrane,  Thorold;  Helen 
Rosevear,  Coldsprings;  William  Jones,  Port  Essington,  B.C.;  J.  Wall- 
bridge,  Windsor;  G.  M.  England,  Toronto;  Eileen  Gorrell,  Woodville; 
Merritt  Hackett,  Demorestville;  Kelvin  Robertson,  Beamsville. 

VIII.  A solution  of  the  following  problem  is  invited. 

Problem:  A board  is  15  inches  long  and  3 inches  wide.  How 
is  it  possible  to  cut  it  so  that  the  pieces  when  rearranged  shall  form  a 
perfect  square? 
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“Short  Stories  and  Essays”  in  Middle  School 

Composition 

FRANK  J.  MCELL1GOTT 

Mattawa  Continuation  School 


A SUCCESSFUL  method  of  teaching  composition  is  the  employment 
of  models.  Professor  Minto  has  written:  “The  obvious  truth  is 
that  the  man  who  writes  well  must  do  so  by  example,  if  not  by 
precept.  In  any  language  that  has  been  used  for  centuries  as  a literary 
instrument,  the  beginner  cannot  begin  as  if  he  were  the  first  in  the 
field.  If  a man  writes  effectively  without  giving  a thought  to  the 
manner  of  his  composition,  it  must  be  because  he  has  chanced  upon  good 
models.  ...” 

In  an  article  on  “How  to  Make  Composition  Interesting”  G.  M. 
Jones  remarks:  “Much  interest  can  be  lent  to  composition  work  by 
basing  it  on  suitable  models,  especially  if  some  of  them  are  taken  from 
modern  authors  and  even  current  journals.  When  a suitable  example 
has  been  placed  before  a class  in  printed  (or  mimeographed)  form,  and 
the  author’s  purpose,  plan  and  style  have  been  discussed,  pupils  will 
usually  feel  that  they  have  something  very  definite  on  which  to  model 
their  work,  and  that  the  imitation  of  a successful  writer’s  work  is  likely 
to  bring  them  new  skill.”  (The  School,  Feb.,  1928.) 

It  seems  to  me  that  “Short  Stories  and  Essays”  will  be  of  immense 
value  to  the  teacher  of  composition  in  Middle  School.  Every  pupil  has 
one.  The  authors  are  modern.  Variety  is  possible.  The  problem  of 
suitable  models  is  .solved. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  this  book  can  be  used,  turn  to  page  309. 
There  you  will  find  an  appreciation  of  a “polite  conductor”.  With  that 
model  before  them,  the  pupils  could  be  given  assignments  under  the 
following: 

1.  A polite  salesman  (or  saleswoman) 

2.  A polite  taxi-driver 

3.  A polite  waiter  (or  waitress). 

On  p.  213  commences  an  essay  on  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  pupils  are 
familiar  with  the  lives  of  great  Canadian  statesmen,  as  Laurier  and  John 
A.  Macdonald.  The  first  two  paragraphs  of  the  essay  will  serve  as  an 
admirable  model  for  the  students  to  write  about  such  men. 

Your  class  has  won  the  inter-form  league,  or  your  school  has  captured 
the  inter-scholastic  laurels.  Set  your  pupils  to  read  “Varsity  versus 
McGill”,  p.  143.  Then  ask  them  to  write  the  story  of  their  recent 
victory,  using  that  essay  as  a model.  It  is  an  ambitious  project,  but 
they  will  reap  their  reward  in  better  English,  and  you  in  higher  results. 
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“David  Copperfield”  and  “Lord  Jim’’  in  the 
Upper  School 

evelyn  McDonald,  m.a. 

Bloor  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto 


{Continued  from  the  October  issue) 

NOW  we  follow  Jim  from  place  to  place — through  the  East  as  his 
“exquisite  sensibility”  forces  him  to  throw  up  job  after  job  and 
move  on,  craving  an  opportunity  to  prove  to  himself  that  the  man 
who  jumped  from  the  Patna  was  not  the  real  Jim.  Marlow,  in  his 
anxiety  to  help  him  turns  to  Stein,  the  character  third  in  interest  in  the 
book.  Here  we  have  the  full  length  portrait  of  this  great  figure  of  the 
East,  scientist,  philanthropist,  successful  business  man,  with  his  heart 
full  of  love  and  his  life  full  of  loneliness.  The  result  of  the  appeal  to 
Stein  is  the  sending  of  Jim  to  Patusan,  where  as  Tuan  Jim  he  is  a radiant 
figure  of  success,  of  conscientiousness,  of  happiness  in  the  assumption 
of  what  he  felt  to  be  a great  responsibility  and  the  meticulous  discharge 
of  its  every  detail.  Into  this  is  woven  a very  pretty  love  story.  It  seems 
as  though  he  has  at  last  become  master  of  his  fate.  We  are,  however, 
always  conscious  of  Marlow’s  forebodings  and  the  shadow  begins  to  fall 
when  “Gentleman”  Brown  and  his  crew  of  ruffians  enter  the  river.  This 
episode,  so  convincingly  told,  ends  in  the  murder  of  Dain  Waris,  Jim’s 
great  friend,  and  the  utter  discrediting  of  Jim,  the  result  of  Jim’s  too 
generous  treatment  of  rascals.  Why  was  he  so  generous  to  them? 
Surely  Conrad  makes  it  clear  that  it  was  his  consciousness  of  his  own 
stain  that  made  him  afraid  of  condemning  anyone  else.  Then  comes  his 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  father  of  Dain  Waris,  a self-offered  sacrifice 
on  the  altar  of  friendship  that  he  might  expiate,  if  possible,  the  betrayal 
of  his  friend.  The  stoney  grief,  the  bitterness  of  his  wife  over  his  refusal 
to  fight  that  he  might  save  his  life,  a situation  utterly  incomprehensible 
to  her — and  how  many  things  about  Jim  could  not  be  understood  even 
by  himself — is  at  once  pathetic  and  tragic  and  remains  with  you  after 
you  have  closed  the  book. 

Marlow  makes  us  see  the  inevitability  of  it  all,  for  loving  and  under- 
standing Jim  as  he  does,  he  always  has  the  feeling  that  finis  can  never 
be  written  to  Jim’s  story  as  long  as  he  lives,  because  neither  he  nor  Jim 
knows  whether  that  one  weakness  has  been  overcome.  This,  then,  is 
tragedy.  Aristotle  says,  “Truly,  tragedy  should  show  the  victim  earning 
his  fate.  He  need  not  be  unjust  or  cowardly,  but  the  train  of  events 
should  lead  inevitably  to  his  doom.  The  leading  character  should  be  a 
man  who  neither  excels  in  virtue  and  justice  nor  is  plunged  through  vice 
and  depravity  into  misfortune  from  a state  of  prosperity,  but  who  has 
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experienced  the  change  through  some  human  error  or  failing  in  himself. 
To  allow  such  a man  to  escape  his  fate  is  not  artistic  and  is  an  unworthy 
surrender  to  the  depravity  and  imbecility  of  audiences.” 

Through  Lord  Jim  we  have  an  opportunity  to  help  our  students  to 
see  the  truth  of  other  statements  of  Aristotle.  For  instance,  he  says, 
“The  aim  of  art  is  to  represent  not  the  outward  appearance  of  things,  but 
their  inward  significance;  for  this  and  not  the  external  mannerism  and 
detail  is  their  reality.”  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  a comparison  of  the 
effectiveness  and  truth  of  the  classic  moderation  of  Lord  Jim  with  the 
realistic  tears  of  David  Copperfield.  He  goes  on  to  say,  “The  noblest 
art  appeals  to  the  intellect  as  well  as  to  the  feelings  and  this  intellectual 
pleasure  is  the  highest  form  of  joy  to  which  man  can  rise.  However,  a 
work  of  art  should  aim  at  unity  above  all  things.  There  should  be  no 
confusing  subplots  and  few  digressive  episodes.”  Surely  our  two  novels 
give  us  ground  for  the  consideration  of  these  points.  And  finally, 
Aristotle  says,  “Tragedy,  which  ‘holds  a mirror  up  to  life’,  depicting  the 
conflict  of  principles  and  personalities,  showing  not  merely  what 
happens  but  what  is  bound  to  happen,  looses  the  emotion  of  pity  for  the 
fate  of  a good  man  and  of  fear  for  what  may  befall  ourselves.”  Is  there 
anything  our  students  need  more  than  to  learn  to  feel  genuine  pity  for 
people  outside  their  own  experience  and  to  regard  with  toleration  a lapse 
of  someone  else  from  the  commonly  accepted  standards?  If  they  read 
Lord  Jim  in  some  such  way  as  I have  suggested  above,  can  they  fail  to 
give  him  their  pity,  and  their  admiration  for  the  magnificent  struggle 
he  put  up,  or  to  say  of  his  failures,  “There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  go  I.” 

Now  I think  I should  have  them  analyse  Lord  Jim,  at  home,  as  they 
did  David  Copperfield.  After  this  they  are  ready  for  a very  fruitful 
comparison  of  the  two  books,  largely  under  the  headings  they  have  used 
for  their  analysis. 

In  comparing  the  plots  various  incidents  and  episodes  in  each  book 
will  be  mentioned  and  the  class  should  have  little  difficulty  in  seeing 
that  we  have  an  excellent  example  of  the  loose  plot  (so  loose  there  is 
scarcely  any)  in  David  Copperfield  and  of  the  compact  plot  in  Lord  Jim. 

Our  consideration  of  the  method  used  in  each  will  require  more 
thought.  What  are  the  advantages  of  having  the  hero  tell  his  own  story? 
Its  reasonableness;  he  should  know,  if  anyone  should,  all  the  things 
concerning  himself.  Its  consecutiveness;  he  tells  of  the  things  that 
happen  to  him  and  the  people  he  meets  in  the  order  in  which  they  come 
into  his  life.  Its  clearness;  the  way  in  which  he  regards  his  actions  and 
his  judgment  of  other  people  reveal  his  character  to  us.  But  what  are 
the  weaknesses  of  his  method?  There  is  great  danger  of  his  appearing 
a prig  if  he  tells  us  what  he  really  thinks  of  himself,  or  his  modesty  may 
result  in  giving  us  a false  notion  of  a situation.  He  is  bound  to  be 
prejudiced  and  he  must  then  show  other  characters  in  a prejudiced  light. 
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Mr.  and  Miss  Murdstone  are  admirable  examples  of  this.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  necessarily  a weakness  if  we  remember  to  allow  for  the 
prejudice.  What,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  be  said  for  the  other  method, 
of  having  a clear-headed  keen  observer  tell  the  story,  so  that  we  look 
at  all  the  events  through  his  eyes?  With  Marlow  we  have  to  puzzle 
out  a situation,  as  we  do  in  life.  We  are  not  given  all  the  inside  facts, 
so  the  problem  of  interpretation  is  ours.  We  have  then  to  be  more 
active  with  such  a method ; everything  is  not  done  for  us.  There  is  little 
prejudice  in  the  presentation  of  the  characters,  for  the  observer  must  be 
disinterested;  hence  we  get  a truer  view  of  them.  Has  this  method  any 
defects?  Inevitably  the  story  will  lack  the  clear-cut  quality  of  one  told 
in  the  other  manner,  for  the  observer  himself  does  not  know  everything. 
The  arrangement  of  the  material  will  probably  not  be  so  straightforward 
as  now  there  are  two  people  to  be  considered,  the  hero  and  the  observer. 
This  will  make  for  difficulty  in  reading. 

Now  we  come  to  the  treatment.  Is  it  artificial  in  arrangement  for 
studied  effect — or  is  it  straightforward  and  natural?  Again  we  have 
excellent  examples  of  the  two  types.  Consider  the  beginning  of  David 
Copperfield;  we  begin  at  the  beginning,  his  birth.  What  of  Lord  Jim? 
He  is  already  in  the  East,  a water  clerk,  with  his  shadow  and  his  mystery 
about  him.  Yet  within  two  pages  we  are  back  at  his  boyhood  at  his 
home  and  on  the  training  ship.  We  follow  David  chronologically;  with 
Jim  we  skip  forward  and  back  and  around  according  to  the  vagaries 
of  Marlow’s  mind  as  he  sits  telling  Jim’s  story. 

Is  this  the  place  to  discuss  the  artistry  of  the  two  endings?  Do  our 
students  not  need  to  be  shown  the  beauty  and  truth  and  strength  of  the 
inevitably  tragic  end  of  Lord  Jim,  and  the  feebleness  and  falsity  of 
sending  the  Micawbers  to  Australia  where  something  does  turn  up  and 
Micawber  is  successful?  Is  not  the  death  of  Dora,  the  incompetent, 
lovable  and  very  real  wife  of  David,  to  make  way  for  Agnes,  the  impos- 
sibly perfect  female,  another  example  of  the  same  thing?  I for  one  want 
my  students  to  be  ready  to  criticize  adversely  the  work  of  even  recog- 
nizedly  great  writers  when  it  seems  to  them  they  are  untrue  or  in- 
artistic. Only  in  this  way  will  they  learn  to  appreciate  the  greatness 
of  these  men  where  they  are  great. 

As  to  the  characterization,  what  fun  to  set  Jim  over  against  David, 
Jim’s  Jewel  against  Dora  or  Agnes,  Cornelius  against  Uriah  Heep, 
Dain  Waris  against  Steerforth,  Tamb’Itam  against  Littimer,  Gentleman 
Brown  against  Mr.  Murdstone,  the  fat  captain  of  the  Patna  against 
Mr.  Peggotty,  Mr.  Stein  against  Mr.  Micawber,  Marlow  against  Dr. 
Strong,  and  so  on.  What  is  the  difference  in  their  treatment  and  in  the 
effects  produced? 

Finally  we  come  to  the  two  great  tests  of  the  novel.  Does  it  show 
the  gift  of  creative  power?  Does  it  show  the  gift  of  high  imagination? 
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Assuredly  both  the  books  we  have  been  discussing  will  pass  these  tests. 
Who  can  question  the  creative  power  in  a book  where  a child  lives  as 
does  little  David,  at  home,  at  school,  in  the  bottle  factory;  where 
Micawber  and  Uriah  Heep  have  so  real  existence  that  their  very  names 
have  become  almost  common  nouns  to  designate  certain  types  of  men; 
where  even  the  Orfling  and  the  young  man  with  the  donkey,  who  stole 
David’s  box,  have  definite  personalities?  Or  can  it  be  questioned  in  the 
other  book  where  we  take  Jim’s  side  and  go  with  him  through  all  his 
successes  and  failures,  where  we  almost  feel  the  punkahs  waving  in  that 
hot  eastern  court  as  we  sit  with  Marlow  and  see  the  burly  Brierley  up 
on  the  judge’s  bench  under  the  window  and  hear  the  noise  of  the  natives 
outside  in  the  sunshine?  Both  Dickens  and  Conrad  have  created  worlds 
that  we  now  feel  quite  familiar  with,  and  an  enormous  number  of  people 
whom  we  suppose  we  should  recognize  if  we  met  them  around  the  corner 
and  were  given  any  clue  at  all  as  to  their  identity. 

Do  these  two  books  show  the  gift  of  high  imagination?  Again  I 
should  say  yes.  The  very  size  of  the  task  Dickens  undertook  seems  to 
me  to  show  this.  He  gives  an  account,  not  of  a short  period  of  the 
boy’s  life  that  works  up  to  a climax,  not  as  it  were  a cross-section,  but 
of  his  intimate  every-day  life  from  his  birth  till  his  mature  manhood, 
and  he  holds  our  interest,  not  chiefly  because  striking  things  happen  to 
him,  but  because  of  the  boy  himself  and  all  the  people  who  walk  through 
his  pages.  Moreover,  even  in  the  darkest  days  the  author  invariably 
makes  us  realize  that  somewhere  there  is  a light  of  hope  that  helps  his 
characters  through.  In  this  particular  quality  of  high  imagination, 
however,  it  seems  to  me  that  David  Copperfield  is  inferior  to  Lord  Jim. 
Dickens  had  the  nucleus  of  his  situations  in  his  own  memories.  Of  course 
he  had  to  expand  them,  to  embroidet  them,  to  add  new  material  to  them. 
But  the  whole  of  Lord  Jim  is  the  product  of  Conrad’s  imagination. 
Jim  is  his  creation  absolutely,  so  is  Marlow,  so  is  the  whole  complicated 
plot  of  this  book.  Naturally  he  uses  his  knowledge  of  the  East  for  his 
background  and  bits  of  many  of  the  men  he  has  known  in  his  sea-faring 
life  must  have  gone  into  the  various  characters  he  has  portrayed.  But 
every  individual,  every  situation,  every  conception  of  honour,  disgrace, 
every  subtlety  of  thought  and  feeling  had  to  come  into  life  in  his  brain 
and  grow  and  move  there  with  practically  no  help  from  the  outside. 
And  what  he  has  produced  is  noble.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  mood  of 
Lord  Jim  comes  very  close  to  that  ideal  of  the  Greeks,  tragic  optimism, 
which  Aristotle  defines  as  “the  mood  of  the  strong  man  who  seeks 
intensity  and  extent  of  experience,  even  at  the  cost  of  woe,  and  who  is 
delighted  to  find  that  strife  is  the  law  of  life.” 

Is  there  not  on  us  teachers  of  English  and  history  a great  responsibil- 
ity in  this  world  crisis,  of  which  we  must  all  be  conscious,  to  open  the 
eyes  of  our  students  to  real  values,  to  make  them  see  that  love  and 
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understanding,  kindness  to  children  and  nobility  of  action,  keen  thinking 
and  a feeling  for  beauty,  a sense  of  responsibility  and  genuine  disinterest- 
edness, these  are  the  things  that  make  life  of  value?  Are  these  not  the 
ideas  with  which  to  combat  communism,  fascism,  capitalism,  and  their 
attendant  evils  from  which  the  world  is  in  so  much  danger  to-day? 
Surely  the  schools  are  the  places  from  which  to  attack  these  evils;  and 
where  can  better  training  be  had  than  in  our  two  subjects,  history  and 
English? 


Book  Reviews 

The  Psychology  of  School  Music  Teaching.  By  J.  L.  Mursell  and 
Mabelle  Glenn.  New  York,  Silver,  Burdett  and  Co.,  1931.  Pp.  v+378. 
This  book,  written  by  Prof.  Mursell,  a psychologist,  and  Miss  Glenn,  a 
director  of  music,  combines  the  viewpoints  of  the  scientist  and  the 
artist.  The  bibliographies  show  that  they  have  explored  the  field  very 
thoroughly.  The  book  has  four  parts — the  foundations  of  music  educa- 
tion ; factors  in  musical  mindedness  and  how  they  may  be  developed  in 
school  music;  executant  factors  in  music  education;  and  measurement, 
materials  and  aims — and  each  part  is  well  done.  However,  in  striving 
to  keep  away  from  specific  techniques  and  to  restrict  themselves  to 
basic  principles,  the  authors  have  made  the  book  so  very  general  in 
parts  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  anything  to  bite  on.  Sentences  like  the 
following  can  be  found  almost  on  every  page  and  they  are  really  not 
very  helpful:  “In  teaching  expression  what  is  wanted  is  always  to 
produce  in  the  pupil  an  attitude  of  aesthetic  prohlemizing  towards  music, 
which  grows  more  and  more  thorough  and  far-reaching  as  he  develops 
and  grows  older.”  Apart  from  this  verbosity  the  book  is  probably  the 
best  in  its  field  to-day.  p.  s. 

Shakespeare  s Workmanship.  By  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch.  Cloth,  323 
pages.  Cambridge  University  Press.  Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Company 
Price,  $1.75.  1931.  This  valuable  book  needs  no  introduction 

to  high  school  teachers.  Its  popularity  and  practical  usefulness  are 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  it  is  always  going  out  of  print.  But  teachers 
generally  will  welcome  its  appearance  in  this  attractive  pocket  edition 
to  match  The  Art  of  Writing  and  The  Art  of  Reading  by  the  same  author. 
As  a source  book  of  thought-provoking  questions  for  classroom  discussion 
of  those  Shakespearean  plays  commonly  studied  in  the  high  school, 
Shakespeare' s Workmanship  is  in  a class  with  Grenville-Barker’s  The 
Prefaces  to  Shakespeare1  s Plays  (Sedgewick  and  Jackson),  Knight’s  The 
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Wheel  of  Fire  (Oxford),  Stoll  Shakespeare  Studies  (Macmillan)  and 
Lawrence  The  Workmanship  of  Shakespeare  (Houghton  Miffien).  These 
are  all  books  of  modern  research  and  recent  publication  and  should  be 
in  the  library  of  every  teacher  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  B.  c.  D. 

General  Wolfe— A one-act  play.  By  Raymond  Card.  Toronto: 

Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons,  Limited.  Cloth,  28  pages.  Price,  35  cents. 
This  one-act  play  will  be  of  great  interest  to  teachers  and  students  of 
Canadian  history.  It  centres  around  Wolfe,  in  the  supreme  moment  of 
his  life,  the  taking  of  Quebec.  Simply  and  definitely  his  character  is 
portrayed  in  his  attitude  to  his  companions  and  servants  and  their 
attitude  to  him.  His  well-known  sayings  are  incorporated  in  the  plan 
in  a natural  manner. 

The  play  should  be  staged  without  difficulty  by  students.  Both 
scenes  are  laid  in  Wolfe’s  cabin  aboard  his  ship.  The  list  of  properties 
is  short  and  they  are  easily  available.  The  cast  is  made  up  of  seven 
male  characters.  The  publishers  have  thoughtfully  suggested  suitable 
music  and  have  mentioned  where  authentic  costumes  are  obtainable. 
In  short,  everything  has  been  done  to  make  the  production  of  this 
interesting  play  easy  and  effective.  B.  c.  D. 

The  Canadian  Secretary.  By  H.  J.  Russell.  Toronto:  Sir  Isaac 
Pitman  & Sons  (Canada),  Limited.  1931.  Cloth,  348  pages.  $1.50. 
This  book  embodies  a complete  course  in  the  higher  phases  of 
secretarial  work  now  taught  in  schools  of  business  and  as  practised  in 
representative  business  offices  of  high  calibre.  The  mere  dictation  of 
letters  to  shorthand  and  typewriting  students  is  no  longer  sufficient  for 
instructional  purposes.  Some  flavour  of  business  in  its  real  setting  is 
required.  In  this  volume  all  letters,  other  than  those  in  the  introduction, 
are  carefully  selected  from  actual  business  correspondence  and  are  not 
concocted  and  extemporized  just  to  glut  the  market  with  another 
dictation  book.  The  author  has  succeeded  in  showing  the  manner  in 
which  secretarial  work  is  applied  under  a variety  of  conditions.  A 
feature  that  is  particularly  helpful  to  students  is  the  studied  combination 
of  theory  and  practice  which  is  implemented  by  comments  and  assign- 
ments. Marginal  shorthand  outlines  economize  the  student’s  time  and 
furnish  the  needful  review  of  shorthand  theory.  The  book  may  serve 
very  well  as  a handbook  for  office  managers,  as  in  banks  and  insurance 
offices,  or  for  anyone  who  desires  information  on  standard  practice.  The 
two  indexes  enable  one  to  locate  quickly  the  desired  information.  The 
outstanding  features  of  the  book  are:  1.  Hundreds  of  practice  problems. 
2.  Letter  styles — nine  model  letters.  3.  Extensive  vocabulary  of  useful 
words.  4.  Wide  sampling  of  actual  Canadian  business  correspondence. 
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In  view  of  the  undoubted  excellence  of  Mr.  Russell’s  book,  the  reviewer 
heartily  recommends  it  as  a suitable  text  for  Stenography  and  Business 
Correspondence  classes  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  in  the  High  Schools 
of  Commerce.  w.  G.  b. 


Book  Notices 

{Notice  under  this  head  does  not  preclude  review  elsewhere) 

Primary 

The  Mastery  of  Reading.  Books  1 and  2.  An  organized  course  for  infants.  By 
Lucy  M.  Sidnell  and  Anne  M.  Gibbon.  Book  1,  limp,  64  pages.  Price,  40  cents. 
Book  2,  limp,  80  pages.  Price  45  cents.  Toronto,  Oxford  University  Press,  1931. 

Pictures  and  Stories.  Mr.  Mouse  tries  to  help.  Limp,  16  pages.  Mr.  Mouse's 
Mistake.  Limp,  16  pages.  The  House  in  the  Country.  Limp,  16  pages.  Polly's  Busy 
Holiday.  Limp,  16  pages.  A Day  at  the  Zoo.  What  Peter  and  Mary  Heard,  15  pages, 
price,  15  cents,  Toronto,  Oxford  University  Press. 

Sums  for  the  Very  Young.  By  H.  J.  Larcombe,  Ph.D.,  M.A.,B.Sc.  Preliminary  for 
pupils  of  ages  5 and  6 years.  Paper,  4d.  net.  Teachers’  book,  limp,  51  pages.  Price, 
1/6  net.  London,  Evans  Brothers  Ltd.,  1931. 

Jerry's  Kite ; The  Party ; Going  to  Sea;  Rob  and  Rosie ; Daisy  and  Danny;  Jackie-Boy; 
limp;  40  pages  each.  Mrs.  Strong’s  Preparatory  Readers.  Grade  A.  Price,  15  cents 
each.  Toronto,  Oxford  University  Press. 

The  Rescue  of  Odo;  the  Prodigal  Prince.  By  H.  M.  Hain.  Limp,  50  pages.  Price, 
25  cents  (U.S.A.).  Germany,  Halle-Saale,  Buchhandlung  des  Waisenhauser  Ltd.,  1931. 

Princess  Odo  Del  Aves,  or  Kindness  Rewarded.  By  H.  M.  Hain.  Limp,  28  pages. 
Price,  20  cents  (U.S.A.).  Germany,  Halle-Saale,  Buchhandlung  des  Waisenhauser  Ltd., 
1931. 

English 

Shakespeare' s Workmanship.  By  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch.  Cloth,  323  pages. 
Cambridge,  at  the  University  Press.  Toronto,  The  MacMillan^Company.  Price,  $1.75. 
1931.  A volume  which  first  appeared  in  1918  and  has  in  the  interval  been  reprinted 
six  times. 

The  Child's  Book  of  Verse,  Books  1,  2,  3 and  4,  also  teachers’  book  for  juniors. 
Compiled  by  M.  D.  Yardley,  assistant  English  lecturer  at  the  Graystoke  Training 
College,  and  Elizabeth  Bright.  Cloth,  approximately  65  pages  each.  Price,  lOd.  net 
each  and  Is.  6d.  net  for  teachers’  manual.  London,  Evans  Brothers  Ltd. 

Common  Sense  Tests  in  English.  By  Robert  Swann,  B.A.,  English  Master,  Chel- 
tenham College.  Limp,  88  pages.  Price,  Is.  6d.  London,  Methuen  & Co.,  1931. 

Legends  of  French  Canada.  By  Edward  C.  Woodley.  Illustrated  by  Kathleen 
Shackleton.  Cloth,  105  pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Toronto,  Thos.  Nelson  & Sons,  1931. 

General  Wolfe.  By  Raymond  Card.  A one-act  play.  Cloth,  28  pages.  Price,  35 
cents.  Toronto,  Thos.  Nelson  & Sons,  1931. 

Hereward  the  Wake.  By  Charles  Kingsley.  Cloth,  253  pages.  Price,  45  cents. 
Toronto,  Oxford  University  Press,  1930. 

Three  Centuries  of  English  Essays.  From  Francis  Bacon  to  Max  Beerbohm. 
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Edited  by  V.  H.  Collins.  Cloth,  159  pages.  With  notes.  Price,  50  cents.  Toronto, 
Oxford  University  Press,  1931. 

Poems  of  Action.  Third  Series.  Selected  by  V.  H.  Collins  and  H.  A.  Treble. 
Cloth,  160  pages.  Price,  50  cents.  Toronto,  Oxford  University  Press,  1931. 

Black  Beauty.  By  Anna  Sewell.  Herbert  Strang’s  Library  edition.  Cloth,  256 
pages.  Price,  45  cents.  Toronto,  Oxford  University  Press. 

Tales  of  Action.  Second  series  selected  by  V.  H.  Collins  and  H.  A.  Treble.  Cloth, 
159  pages.  Price,  50  cents.  Toronto,  Oxford  University  Press,  1931. 

Cinderella.  New  plays  from  old  stories.  By  Hermon  Ould.  A play  in  four 
scenes.  Paper,  30  pages.  Price,  10  cents.  Dick  Whittington  and  His  Cat.  By 
Hermon  Ould.  A play  in  four  scenes.  Paper,  30  pages.  Price,  10  cents.  Toronto, 
Oxford  University  Press. 


History 

Modern  Europe  and  the  World.  By  Ralph  Flenley,  University  of  Toronto- 
With  24  pages  of  coloured  maps  and  over  200  illustrations.  Cloth,  607  pages.  Price* 
$2.50.  Toronto,  J.  M.  Dent  & Sons,  1931.  “A  survey  of  modern  history  from  the 
French  Revolution  to  the  present  day.  In  addition  to  the  history  of  Europe  it  includes 
the  development  of  Modern  Britain  and  the  British  Empire,  and  an  account  of  the 
growth  of  the  United  States  in  the  nineteenth  century.  There  is  also  a chapter  on 
Science  and  Art  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  book  follows  the  relations  of  Modern 
Europe  with  both  Africa  and  Asia;  shows  how  events  converge  to  the  war  of  1914-18; 
and  describes  the  war,  the  peace  settlements,  and  the  main  developments  after  the  war. 
The  author  is  a well-known  Canadian  scholar,  and  the  volume  is  primarily  intended  for 
high  school  and  collegiate  students  in  Canada.” 

Paths  of  Peace.  Book  4.  By  H.  Beilis.  A series  of  stories  of  the  lives  of  famous 
men  and  women.  Well  illustrated.  Limp,  183  pages.  Price,  55  cents.  Toronto, 
Oxford  University  Press. 


Geography 

The  Baltic  States.  (Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia).  By  Hebe  Paul  with  four 
illustrations  in  colour  and  eight  from  photographs.  Cloth,  85  pages.  Price,  75  cents. 
A.  & C.  Black.  (Peeps  at  Many  Lands.)  Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Company  of 
Canada. 

The  World-Wide  Geographies.  By  Jasper  H.  Stembridge.  Book  5.  North  and 
South  America,  illustrated,  some  in  colour.  Limp,  288  pages.  Price,  90  cents.  Toronto, 
Oxford  University  Press,  1931. 

The  Pupil's  World  Atlas.  For  use  by  the  comparative  method.  By  W.  S.  Birkett 
and  G.  G.  Lewis.  Paper,  50  pages,  size  10X12^  in.  Price,  Is.  3d.  London,  Evans 
Bros.,  Montague  House. 


Classics 

A First  Greek  Course.  By  W.  L.  Donaldson,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Haileybury 
College.  Cloth,  130  pages.  Price,  $1.10.  Cambridge,  at  the  University  Press,  1931. 
Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada. 

Modern  Languages 

A New  German  Course  for  Beginners.  By  Jack  Rivers,  M.A.,  Assistant  Modern 
Language  Master  of  the  Manchester  Grammar  School.  Cloth,  182  pages.  Price 
90  cents.  Toronto,  The  MacMillan  Company  of  Canada,  1931. 
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Ludovic  Boutinon,  La  Mission  de  Slim  Kerrigan.  Edited  by  D.  Gurney,  Senior 
Modern  Language  Master,  City  of  Leeds  School  and  G.  C.  Scott,  French  master,  City 
of  Leeds  School,  tutor  in  French,  City  of  Leeds  Training  College.  Paper,  62  pages. 
Price,  25  cents,  with  vocabulary  and  questions  on  text.  Toronto,  Oxford  University 
Press,  1931. 

Henri  Bernay;  L'Amure  du  Magyar.  Edited  by  D.  Gurney,  Senior  Modern 
Language  master,  City  of  Leeds  School,  and  G.  C.  Scott,  French  Master,  City  of  Leeds 
School,  tutor  in  French,  City  of  Leeds  Training  College.  Paper,  64  pages.  Price,  25 
cents.  Toronto,  Oxford  University  Press,  1931. 

Science 

Life  by  the  Seashore.  By  Marion  Newbigin,  D.Sc.  (Lond.).  An  introduction  to 
Natural  History.  With  many  original  illustrations  by  Florence  Newbigin.  Re- 
written and  revised  by  Richard  Elmhirst,  superintendent  of  the  Marine  Biological 
Station,  Millport.  Cloth,  296  pages.  Price,  $2.25.  London,  George  Allen  and 
Unwin  Ltd.,  1931.  Toronto,  Nelson’s. 

Psychology 

The  Psychology  and  Teaching  of  Reading.  By  Edward  William  Dolch,  Ph.D. 
College  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois.  Cloth,  265  pages.  Price,  $1.80.  New 
York,  Ginn  & Co.,  1931. 

The  Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children.  By  Norma  V.  Scheidemann,  Ph.D.,  lec- 
turer in  Psychology,  University  of  Southern  California.  Cloth,  537  pages  (Riverside 
Textbooks  in  Education).  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1931. 

Physical  Education 

The  Administration  of  Physical  Education.  By  Jay  B.  Nash.  Cloth,  500  pages. 
With  185  illustrations,  with  special  reference  to  public  schools.  Price,  $3.00.  New 
York,  A.  S.  Barnes  & Co.,  1931.  Toronto,  The  George  M.  Hendry  Co. 

Tumbling  Illustrated.  By  L.  L.  McClow,  B.P.E.,  director  of  Physical  Department, 
the  South  Chicago  Y.M.C.A.  Illustrated  by  D.  N.  Anderson,  B.P.E.  associate  director. 
Cloth,  244  pages.  Price,  $3.00.  New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes  & Co.,  1931.  Toronto,  The 
George  M.  Hendry  Co. 

Health  Through  Projects.  By  G.  D.  Brock,  A.B.,  Ed.M.  Cloth,  269  pages.  With 
27  illustrations.  Price,  $2.00.  “It  offers  to  the  teacher  practical  and  tested  methods 
by  which  sound  principles  of  health  can  be  effectively  taught.’’  New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes 
& Co.,  1931.  Toronto,  The  George  M.  Hendry  Co. 

The  Football  Quizzer.  By  William  J.  Seeley.  With  changes  in  the  rules  for  1931. 
For  the  use  of  players,  coaches  and  officials.  Paper,  103  pages.  Price,  50  cents.  New 
York,  A.  S.  Barnes  & Co.  Inc.  Toronto,  The  George  M.  Hendry  Co. 

Success  and  Health.  By  J.  Mace  Andress,  Ph.D.,  and  W.  A.  Evans,  M.D.  Cloth, 
300  pages.  Illustrated.  Boston,  Ginn  & Co.,  1931.  Authorized  for  use  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec.  (Canadian  Hygiene  Series.) 

Healthy  Citizenship.  By  J.  Mace  Andress,  Ph.D.,  and  W.  A.  Evans,  M.D.  Cloth, 
186  pages.  Illustrated.  Boston,  Ginn  & Co.  Authorized  for  use  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  (Canadian  Hygiene  Series.) 

Wide-Awake  School.  By  J.  Mace  Andress.  Illustrated  by  Marguerite  Davis. 
Cloth,  190  pages.  Boston,  Ginn  & Co.,  1931.  Authorized  for  use  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  (Canadian  Hygiene  Series.) 
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General 

English  for  New-Comers.  A handbook  for  new-comers  and  their  teachers.  By 
Basil  M.  McLean,  B.A.,  Sc.,  and  Stanley  A.  Watson,  B.A.,  Toronto  day  and  night 
schools.  Cloth,  233  pages.  Price,  $1.00.  Toronto,  Thomas  Nelson  & Sons,  1931. 

How  We  Live.  By  Sir  John  A.  R.  Marriott.  Honorary  Fellow,  formerly  Fellow, 
Lecturer  and  Tutor  in  Modern  History  and  Political  Science,  of  Worcester  College, 
Oxford.  Cloth,  139  pages.  Price,  85  cents.  Toronto,  Oxford  University  Press,  1930. 

Evans  Entrance  Examinations  for  Scholarships.  Paper,  72  pages.  Price,  9d.  net. 
London,  Evans  Brothers  Ltd.,  1931. 

Sweet  Content,  four-part  song;  price,  4d.  Good  Counsel,  unison  song;  price,  3d. 
Sea  Voyage,  unison  song;  price,  3d.  The  Brownie  Men,  two-part  song;  price,  4d.  The 
Pine  Forest,  two-part  song;  price,  4d.  Serenade,  two-part  song;  price,  4d.  The  Faith- 
less Shepherdess,  four-part  song;  price,  4d.  Jack  Frost,  unison  song;  price,  3d.  London, 
H.  F.  W.  Deane  & Sons. 

The  New  Senior  School.  By  T.  Payten  Gunton.  Cloth,  116  pages.  Price,  $1.10, 
London.  The  Grant  Educational  Co.,  Toronto.  The  MacMillan  Company  of  Canada, 
1931.  “A  practical  book  intended  to  stimulate  and  challenge.  Its  descriptions  of 
actual  operative  schemes  and  experiments  provide  concrete  material  for  curriculum 
building  and  school  organization.  It  views  the  new  school  (for  pupils  of  11-15  years) 
in  the  light  of  the  latest  educational  thought,  and  of  changed  and  ever-changing  social 
condition  and  environment”. 


Notes  and  News 

Prince  Edward  Island 

A forward  step  in  education  in  Prince  Edward  Island  was  made  with 
the  appointment  of  a Minister  of  Education.  Dr.  J.  W.  P.  MacMillan 
holds  the  newly-created  portfolio  of  Health  and  Education. 

In  the  recent  matriculation  examination  to  Dalhousie  University, 
Miss  Dorothy  Doull  of  New  Dominion,  Prince  Edward  Island,  won  the 
special  Campbell  scholarship,  attaining  distinction  in  all  five  subjects. 
Miss  Doull  has  a brilliant  scholastic  record  at  Prince  of  Wales  College, 
having  led  last  year’s  graduating  class,  winning  the  Anderson  Gold  Medal 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  Scholarship  of  $200.00  to  Dalhousie. 

On  July  1,  1931,  the  Pensions  Act,  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Government,  came  into  force.  In  the  last  school  year  a committee  from 
the  P.E.I.  Teachers’  Federation,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Principal 
Hammond  Johnson  of  West  Kent  School,  after  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
various  pensions  acts,  drew  up  a suitable  scheme  and  presented  it  to  the 
government.  With  a few  minor  alterations  this  scheme  was  approved 
of  by  the  government.  The  following  are  the  main  points : 

Administration — This  act  shall  be  administered  by  a commission, 
which  • shall  consist  of  five  members  attached  to  the  Department  of 
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Education,  to  be  known  as  “The  Teachers  Superannuation  Commission” : 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education, 
Provincial  Treasurer,  and  two  contributing  teachers  appointed  by  the 
Teachers’  Federation. 

Fund — There  will  be  a fund,  to  be  known  as  the  “Teachers’  Super- 
annuation Fund”  into  which  shall  be  paid  all  contributions  by  the 
teachers.  There  shall  be  paid  into  the  fund  by  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
such  further  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  superannuation 
allowances,  refunds,  or  other  payments  required  by  the  act.  Contribu- 
tion shall  be  2 of  total  salary. 

Teaching  Service — Service  in  Prince  Edward  Island  after  the  coming 
into  force  of  this  act.  Service  prior  to  the  coming  into  force  of  this  act 
in  Prince  Edward  Island  or  under  any  other  public  education  system 
in  the  British  Empire  if  at  least  ten  years  of  service  have  been  rendered 
in  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Pensioners — Any  teacher  may  retire  after  thirty  years  of  service, 
with  forty  years  as  maximum.  Fifteen  years  retiring  on  disability,  to 
draw  60%  of  maximum  pension  available,  and  disability  after  twenty 
years,  full  pension. 

Amount  of  Allowance — Calculated  on  the  average  yearly  salary  of  the 
five  consecutive  years  of  highest  salary  while  engaged  in  Prince  Edward 
Island.  Amount  to  be  one-sixtieth  part  of  such  salary  multiplied  by 
number  of  years  of  service,  up  to  forty  years.  Allowance  in  no  case  to 
be  less  than  $365  or  more  than  $1,000  per  annum. 

Refunds — All  contributions,  except  those  of  the  first  year  to  be 
returned,  providing  the  teacher  has  three  years  of  recognized  service. 
If  a person  dies  before  superannuation,  all  contributions  except  those  of 
the  first  year  shall  be  paid  to  his  personal  representative,  and  if  a super- 
annuated teacher  dies  before  receiving  an  amount  of  pension  equal  to 
his  contribution,  such  difference  shall  be  paid  to  his  personal  represen- 
tative. 


New  Brunswick 

The  38th  annual  two-day  session  of  the  Charlotte  County  Teachers’ 
Institute  was  held  in  the  Milltown  High  School  on  October  1st  and  2nd 
with  an  enrolment  of  118  teachers.  Addresses  were  given  by  the  presi- 
dent, R.  G.  Mowatt;  the  mayor  of  Milltown,  Dr.  W.  H.  Laughlin; 
the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  Dr.  A.  S.  MacFarlane;  and 
Inspector  M.  G.  Fox.  A lesson  on  music  was  given  by  Prof.  J.  McP. 
Petterson,  who  has  taught  music  in  the  schools  of  St.  Stephen  for  two 
years  with  great  success.  With  Prof.  Petterson  were  a number  of  girls 
and  boys  from  grades  one,  two,  three,  and  four,  who  gave  a demonstration 
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of  the  rapid  progress  they  have  made  in  the  short  time  since  music  was 
introduced  into  the  schools.  A paper  on  “Difficulties  of  the  First  Year” 
was  read  by  Miss  Velma  B.  Toft. 

The  47th  annual  session  of  the  Teachers’  Institutes  of  Kings  and 
Queens  counties  was  held  in  Sussex  on  October  8th  and  9th.  Following 
community  singing,  W.  C.  Fraser,  principal  of  Chipman  Superior  School 
who  was  in  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  the  president,  Ralph  C.  Coy, 
welcomed  members  of  the  Institute.  He  touched  on  outstanding  events 
of  interest  to  members,  deplored  the  passing  of  Dr.  W.  S.  Carter  and 
promised  equal  loyalty  to  the  new  chief  superintendent  of  education, 
Dr.  A.  S.  MacFarlane.  Inspector  Hetherington  pointed  out  that  the 
campaign  for  the  school  name  on  every  school  had  been  successful,  saying 
that  no  other  two  counties  in  the  Dominion  were  so  well  served  in  this 
respect;  the  establishment  of  school  libraries  was  proceeding  apace, 
seventy-five  having  been  installed;  four  prizes,  valued  at  $20,  $15,  $10, 
and  $5  would  be  awarded  to  the  teachers  in  whose  district  the  most 
improvements  were  made  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  district. 
He  also  reported  that  Mrs.  Judson  E.  Hetherington  had  offered  the 
following  prizes  for  a history  of  Queen’s  County,  containing  data  that 
would  be  useful  in  future:  $50  for  the  best  in  the  county;  $10  for  the 
best  in  each  parish;  and  $1  for  the  best  in  each  school.  The  competition 
is  open  only  to  pupils  in  Queen’s  County  and  only  one  prize  will  go  to 
each  individual.  Dr.  MacFarlane,  the  next  speaker,  gave  much  valuable 
advice  on  discipline  and  teaching  methods  to  the  teachers.  The  Institute 
was  divided  into  five  sections  during  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon  when 
interesting  lessons  were  given  and  papers  read.  A spelling  match, 
conducted  by  Inspector  F.  A.  Dixon  of  Sackville  when  10  spellers  from 
various  parishes  in  Queens  met  the  same  number  from  Kings  was  wit- 
nessed by  a large  audience.  Toward  the  end,  three  Kings  County  girls 
faced  a lone  boy  from  Queens,  but  he  gradually  defeated  them  until  his 
last  opponent,  Margaret  Ross  of  Havelock  stumbled  on  a word.  Vernon 
Pearson  of  Highfield,  the  winner  was  given  $25  in  gold  by  Alderman  A.  E. 
Pearson  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Geo.  B.  Jones,  M.P.  The  winning  team 
received  $30  and  the  losers  $20. 

The  Carleton-Victoria  Teachers’  Institute  will  hold  its  autumn 
meeting  in  Woodstock  on  November  5 and  6.  Prof.  L.  W.  Shaw  of 
Mount  Allison  University  will  be  the  chief  speaker. 

The  completion  of  the  new  Provincial  Normal  School  Building  at 
Fredericton  marks  the  addition  to  New  Brunswick’s  educational  equip- 
ment of  a fine  half-million  dollar  structure,  modern,  fireproof,  well- 
lighted,  well-ventilated  and  well-equipped  in  every  detail.  Erected  by 
the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  the  building  designed  by  H.  Claire  Mott, 
Saint  John  architect  with  Forbes  and  Brown  of  Fredericton  as  general 
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contractors,  although  no  formal  opening  has  yet  been  held,  is  being  used 
by  three  hundred  students  and  is  the  last  word  in  school  construction. 
It  is  on  the  site  of  the  handsome  old  structure  which  fell  a prey  to  fire  on 
May  5,  1929. 

Few  educational  institutions  have,  in  a comparatively  brief  time 
given  more  notable  men  to  the  Dominion  than  has  the  Provincial  Normal 
School.  Numbered  among  the  graduates  are  the  Premier  of  Canada, 
Hon.  R.  B.  Bennett;  the  Premier  of  New  Brunswick,  Hon.  C.  D.  Richards 
two  other  members  of  the  Provincial  Government,  Hon.  A.  J.  Leger, 
Provincial  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  Hon.  A.  E.  Reilly,  K.C.,  minister 
without  portfolio.  Hon.  Fred  C.  Squires  of  Woodstock,  speaker  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  is  also  a graduate  as  are  Hon.  F.  B.  Colwell  and 
Hon.  F.  J.  Sweeney,  whose  names  have  been  prominently  linked  with 
the  political  history  of  Canada.  Four  university  heads  have  also  passed 
through  the  portals  of  the  Normal  School.  They  are  President  Murray 
who  guides  the  destinies  of  the  University  of  Saskatchewan;  President 
George  J.  Trueman  of  Mount  Allison  University;  President  F.  W. 
Patterson  of  Acadia  University;  and  President  C.  C.  Jones  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Brunswick. 

The  Normal  School  has  been  located  in  Fredericton  since  1871, 
having  been  first  established  ten  years  prior  to  that  in  Saint  John. 
The  two  oldest  members  of  the  staff,  who  have  tutored  many  now  famous, 
are  Dr.  Bridges  and  Dr.  Hagerman  who  has  been  associated  with  the 
institution  for  twenty-eight  years.  Dr.  H.  V.  B.  Bridges,  in  his  quiet, 
competent,  courteous  way  has  guided  the  destinies  of  the  Provincial 
Normal  School  for  a quarter  of  a century  and  to  him  is  due,  in  no  small 
measure,  much  of  the  success  achieved  in  all  fields  by  the  graduates  of 
that  institution. 

The  culmination  of  the  Kings  County  rural  school  fairs  took  place 
in  Sussex  when  the  Kings  County  grand  champion  school  fair  was  held. 
The  best  exhibits  in  the  whole  of  Kings  County  in  the  various  classes 
were  awarded  substantial  cash  prizes.  Twenty-two  schools,  which  in 
several  cases  represented  community  groups  of  schools,  were  represented. 
Only  first  prize  winners  and,  in  rare  cases,  winners  of  the  second  prize 
in  rural  school  fairs  were  allowed  to  exhibit,  so  every  exhibit  shown  was 
outstanding  in  its  class.  The  samples  of  writing,  particularly  in  the 
lower  grades  were  a revelation.  Miss  Bannerman,  grade  one  teacher  of 
Hampton  Consolidated  School,  led  the  way  with  Audrey  Tays  and 
Dorothy  Brayley  in  first  and  second  place  respectively.  The  pupils  of 
Miss  Leah  Frost  of  Hampton  won  first  and  third  prizes  in  grade  two  for 
writing,  and  second  and  third  in  grade  three.  All  the  other  exhibits 
such  as  drawings  of  flowers,  collections  of  weeds,  pressed  wild  flowers, 
etc.,  were  a great  improvement  over  last  year. 
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Quebec 

The  enrolment  of  pupils  in  Elementary  and  High  Schools  in  Montreal 
continues  to  increase.  No  fewer  than  21  classes  which  ought  to  be 
accommodated  in  the  Commercial  High  School  have  now  to  be  placed 
elsewhere. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Fisher  Fund  Trustees  for  the  County  of 
Brome  shows  that  excellent  work  is  being  done  for  the  improvement  of 
Pretestant  schools  and  the  advancement  of  agriculture  in  that  county. 
The  late  Hon.  Sidney  A.  Fisher  started  this  fund  which  yields  an  annual 
revenue  of  about  $5,000  which  the  three  trustees  administer  with  excellent 
results.  During  the  past  nine  years  about  $50,000  has  been  spent  to 
promote  the  efficiency  of  teachers  and  to  encourage  school  boards  to 
improve  their  school  houses  and  school  sheds.  The  trustees  have  tried 
to  encourage  the  spirit  of  self-help,  to  support  the  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  and  the  recommendations  of  school  inspectors. 
The  trustees  have  made  contributions  of  half  the  cost  of  repairs  to  school 
houses  and  outbuildings,  and  are  providing  the  new  empire  sanitary 
single  desks  for  one  approved  school  house  in  each  municipality  each  year. 
If  tke  school  inspector  recommends  a municipality  for  a bonus  for 
progress  the  Fisher  Trustees  add  an  equal  amount  to  that  bonus. 

School  boards  receive  $50  for  each  elementary  school  recommended 
by  the  inspector  for  fulfilling  four  conditions,  relating  to  length  of  session, 
school  accommodation  and  equipment,  and  qualifications  of  the  teacher. 
Teachers  are  also  eligible  for  prizes  for  essays  on  educational  subjects. 
The  two  best  essays  in  the  county  are  awarded  $25  and  $15  and  the  two 
best  essays  in  each  municipality  $10  and  $5.  The  first  prize  this  year 
was  won  by  Miss  Laura  E.  Patch  of  Owen’s  Corner.  Prizes  of  $25  and 
$20  are  offered  to  the  two  teachers  who  have  the  best  standing  according 
to  the  inspectors’  report.  Twelve  teachers  received  these  prizes  in  six 
municipalities.  The  Fisher  Trustees  also  encourage  school  boards  to 
pay  good  salaries  and  bonuses  for  large  attendance  and  for  length  of 
service  by  contributing  one  half  the  amount  of  the  bonus.  They  also 
offer  prizes  to  schools  for  the  highest  average  attendance  in  each  muni- 
cipality, namely,  $15  for  the  teacher  and  book  prizes  to  the  pupils. 
Seven  teachers  and  seven  schools  received  these  prizes.  As  a result  of 
the  activities  of  this  fund  luncheon  sets  are  now  available  in  all  schools 
in  the  county  and  hot  lunches  are  provided  for  pupils. 

In  order  to  encourage  school  boards  to  have  good  principals  for  high 
schools  and  also  to  encourage  principals  to  stay  in  these  schools  for 
several  years,  the  Fisher  Trustees  offer  bonuses  when  the  principal 
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receives  a salary  of  at  least  $2,500.  In  this  way  the  principal  receives 
a bonus  of  $100  the  first  year,  $200  for  the  second  year  and  $300  for  the 
third  and  following  years.  Scholarships  are  also  awarded  to  rural 
children  who  wish  to  continue  in  secondary  schools.  At  present,  12  such 
pupils  are  attending  Knowlton  High  School,  10  Sutton  High  School, 
9 Cowansville  High  School,  and  3 Mansonville  Intermediate  School. 
The  cost  of  these  34  free  tuitions  amounted  to  $957.  Two  college 
scholarships  tenable  at  Macdonald  College  are  offered  for  a diploma 
course  in  Agriculture  and  a diploma  course  in  Household  Science, 
amount  to  $150  for  two  years  and  $100  respectively. 

Further  activities  of  the  Trust  are  also  interesting,  namely,  contribu- 
tions for  the  expenses  of  the  Agriculturist  in  the  County  of  Brome,  for 
providing  prizes  for  school  fairs,  for  the  raising  of  hogs  of  bacon  type, 
for  the  organization  of  calf  and  pig  clubs  for  boys  and  girls,  for  the 
improvement  of  permanent  pastures,  for  prizes  at  the  county  fairs. 

The  trustees  also  co-operated  in  securing  a medical  examination  of 
the  pupils  of  Knowlton  High  School  and  assisted  at  a convention  of 
school  boards  of  the  county  in  the  month  of  October.  The  comprehen- 
siveness and  success  of  the  endeavours  of  the  trustees  of  this  fund 
continue  to  be  impressive  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  its  activities. 

Dr.  I.  Gammell,  formerly  Rector  of  Montreal  High  School  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Education 
to  be  a member  of  the  Protestant  Local  Committee  of  the  Strathcona 
Trust  for  the  province  of  Quebec. 

Superior  education  grants  were  awarded  to  43  high  schools,  14  other 
high  schools  do  not  participate  in  these  grants  as  they  are  located  in 
large  centres  where  the  local  taxation  is  expected  to  meet  the  cost. 
Seventy-two  intermediate  schools  also  participated  in  these  grants,  but 
3 intermediate  schools  do  not  receive  grants  because  they  also  are  under 
the  control  of  school  boards  which  can  operate  intermediate  schools 
without  necessity  of  provincial  assistance.  The  total  amount  distributed 
was  $88,475. 

The  Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Education  has  recently 
adopted  the  policy  of  inviting  two  school  inspectors  to  each  meeting 
in  order  that  they  may  give  a description  of  the  schools  in  their  inspec- 
torate and  outline  the  various  needs  of  the  school  boards  under  their 
jurisdiction. 

A request  for  an  increased  grant  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  • 
French  will  be  made  to  the  Provincial  Government.  The  grant  is 
expected  to  take  care  of  new  developments,  and  also  the  appointment 
of  an  assistant  inspector  of  French  for  the  Protestant  schools  of  the 
province  of  Quebec. 

The  67th  annual  Convention  of  the  Provincial  Association  of  Prot- 
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estant  Teachers  met  in  Montreal  High  School  on  October  8th,  9th,  and 
10th.  Among  other  interesting  discussions,  the  outstanding  features 
seem  to  be  the  Report  of  the  Pension  Commissioners,  a discussion  on  the 
12th  year,  the  teaching  of  English,  and  the  teaching  of  science. 

The  Protestant  Teachers’  Association  will  circulate  a petition  to  the 
Government  of  the  Province  asking  for  increased  government  grants  to 
preserve  the  stability  of  the  Pension  Fund,  and  also  asking  for  the 
removal  of  certain  anomalies  in  the  present  Act.  The  discussion  on  the 
12th  year  reveals  considerable  divergence  in  the  opinion  of  its  advocates. 
The  Association  believes  that  an  Inspector  of  English  similar  to  the 
Supervisor  in  French  would  give  considerable  assistance  in  improving 
the  English  teaching  in  Protestant  schools. 

In  science,  the  teachers  are  anxious  to  have  credit  given  for  laboratory 
work. 

Sixteen  hundred  and  seventy  teachers  attended  the  convention  which 
was  favoured  with  addresses  by  outside  speakers,  such  as  Mr.  P.  V.  Hobbs 
of  the  Film  and  Slide  Co.  of  Canada,  who  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
visual  education ; Professor  Stephen  Leacock  who  raised  the  discussion 
on  the  12th  year  in  schools,  and  by  Dr.  Frank  P.  Jones,  principal  of  the 
Ottawa  Normal  College.  Other  addresses  were  given  by  Dr.  Percival, 
Director  of  Protestant  Education,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Douglas  of  St.  James 
United  Church,  Professor  Reilley,  Professor  Herbert  Tate,  and  Professor 
Fred  Clarke  of  McGill  University,  Professor  W.  O.  Rothney  of  Bishops 
University,  and  several  professors  and  lecturers  from  Macdonald  College. 

The  result  of  the  voting  showed  the  election  of  the  following  officers 
and  members  of  the  executive  of  the  P.A.P.T.  for  1931-32:  President, 
Miss  Alice  C.  Dresser,  St.  Francis  High  School,  Richmond;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Thomas  M.  Dick,  B.A.,  Mount  Royal  School,  Montreal; 
Honorary  Secretary,  Miss  Mabel  K.  Simpson,  Laurentide  School, 
Grandmere;  Honorary  Treasurer,  Mr.  Gordon  H.  Heslam,  B.A.,  High 
School  of  Montreal;  Represntative  on  the  Protestant  Committee,  Mr. 
Orrin  B.  Rexford,  B.A.,  Baron  Byng  High  School,  Montreal;  Pension 
Commissioners,  Mr.  M.  C.  Hopkins,  B.A.,  Fairmount  School,  Montreal; 
Dean  Sinclair  Laird,  School  for  Teachers,  Macdonald  College.  Members 
of  Executive:  Miss  J.  Grace  Gardner,  High  School  for  Girls,  Montreal; 
Mr.  Harold  S.  Cook,  M.A.,  St.  Lambert  High  School;  Miss  Annie  A. 
Hatcher,  Brigham;  Miss  Margaret  M.  Young,  Athelstan  Intermediate 
School;  Miss  Isabel  V.  Archibald,  Peace  Centennial  School,  Montreal; 
Professor  Fred  Clarke,  Department  of  Education,  McGill  University. 

At  the  Executive  meeting  following  the  Convention,  Miss  I.  A. 
Brittain,  M.A.,  was  re-appointed  Editor  of  the  Teachers'  Magazine  and 
Mr.  W.  A.  Black  was  re-appointed  General  Secretary.  The  next  meeting 
of  the  Executive  is  scheduled  for  November  14th. 
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Sixteen  local  associations  have  been  formed  and  affiliated  with  the 
P.A.P.T. ; each  of  them  has  the  privilege  of  sending  a delegate  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Executive  of  the  P.A.P.T. 


Manitoba 

The  corner-stone  of  the  new  Arts  Building  on  the  Agricultural  College 
site  was  laid  by  R.  W.  Craig,  K.C.,  vice-chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors,  on  October  3rd.  In  his  address  Premier  Bracken  said  that 
his  Government  recognized  its  duty  to  the  higher  education  and  regretted 
that  owing  to  certain  financial  obligations,  the  building  of  the  various 
units  of  the  university  was  being  somewhat  delayed.  In  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  province,  he  said,  the  Government  will  endeavour  to 
maintain  services  at  the  maximum. 

Wesley  College  opened  this  year  with  the  largest  attendance  in  its 
history.  Two  new  additions  have  been  made  to  the  teaching  staff  of 
the  college,  Victor  Leathers,  Ph.D.,  Sorbonne,  Paris,  is  the  Professor  of 
French,  and  L.  F.  S.  Ritcey,  M.A.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Mathe- 
matics Course.  The  capacity  of  the  college  building  is  being  taxed 
to  the  utmost. 

The  forty-seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  Western  Manitoba 
Teachers’  Association  was  held  in  Brandon  the  first  two  days  of  October. 
The  attendance  was  about  700  teachers.  The  visiting  speakers  were 
Mr.  J.  T.  Thorson,  K.C.,  Winnipeg,  and  Dr.  D.  J.  Dickie,  of  Edmonton. 
Life  membership  certificates  were  presented  to  Inspector  J.  Boyd  Morri- 
son, of  Brandon,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Iverach,  Isabella.  Mr.  Morrison  was  one 
of  the  first  members  of  the  Association,  and  Mr.  Iverach  is  probably  the 
most  prominent  layman  interested  in  education  in  Manitoba.  The 
following  officers  were  elected:  President,  Mr.  G.  I.  H.  Garrett,  Melita; 
Vice-President,  Mr.  H.  Stokes,  Oak  Lake;  Secretary -Treasurer,  Mr. 
H.  V.  Bell,  Brandon. 

The  officers  of  the  Junior  Section  are:  Miss  E.  McLeneghan,  Reston; 
and  Miss  Irene  Drysdale,  Brandon.  Those  of  the  Intermediate  Section 
are:  Miss  E.  Nichol,  Brandon;  and  Miss  E.  White,  Arrow  River. 

Miss  Meryl  Marshall,  B.A.,  former  Fellow  in  the  Mathematics 
Department  of  the  University  of  Manitoba,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
staff  of  the  Mount  Royal  College,  Calgary. 

A beautiful  marble  tablet,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Miss  Eva  L. 
Jones,  for  many  years  principal  of  the  Rupertland  Ladies’  College,  was 
unveiled  at  Holy  Trinity  Church  on  October  4th.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  Canon  C.  Carruthers,  who  pointed  out  the  wonderful 
service  rendered  by  Miss  Jones. 
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Mr.  Andrew  Pawlyk,  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Saskatchewan, 
has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  P.  Mohyla  Institute  succeeding  Mr. 
Wasyl  Swystun  who  resigned  to  resume  his  practice  of  law.  The  new 
principal  was  assistant  principal  of  the  P.  Mohyla  Ukrainian  Institute 
at  Saskatoon  for  the  past  year.  The  enrolment  of  the  institute  is  thirty 
students. 

Saskatchewan 

An  announcement  of  particular  interest  to  thousands  of  teachers  and 
ex-teachers  throughout  the  West  is  the  retirement  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Civil  Service  Superannuation  Act  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Eugene  Rankin 
until  recently  instructor  in  Art  at  the  Normal  School,  Saskatoon.  Miss 
Rankin  had  spent  over  thirty-five  years  in  educational  service,  partly  in 
public  schools  but  for  the  most  part  in  the  training  of  teachers  in  the 
North  West  Territories  and  Saskatchewan,  as  a member  of  the  normal 
school  staff  and  through  the  medium  of  teachers’  institutes.  Miss 
Rankin  was  born  in  Kingston,  Ontario,  and  attended  the  collegiate 
institute  in  Winnipeg  and  afterwards  graduated  from  the  Winnipeg 
Normal  School  with  first  class  certificate.  After  an  experience  of  some 
years  in  rural  schools  in  Manitoba  and  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city 
of  Winnipeg,  Miss  Rankin  came  to  the  Regina  Normal  School  in  1903 
as  instructor  in  Art  and  Music.  Miss  Rankin  was  particularly  well 
qualified  for  this  work  by  natural  gifts  and  in  addition  attended  summer 
courses  at  Columbia  University,  New  York.  Upon  the  opening  of  the 
Normal  School  in  Saskatoon  Miss  Rankin  asked  for  transfer  and  has 
been  a member  of  its  staff  since  that  time.  Miss  Rankin’s  work  has 
always  been  regarded  as  of  a very  high  type. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Chas.  John  MacKay, 
inspector  of  schools  with  headquarters  at  Ogema  owing  to  ill  health, 
and  of  Mr.  George  Gordon  Harris,  B.A.,  of  Moose  Jaw,  to  accept  a 
position  in  the  new  Technical  School,  Moose  Jaw.  Mr.  MacKay  is  a 
native  of  Ontario  and  graduated  from  the  Ottawa  Normal  School  in  1896 
with  second  class  certificate.  After  teaching  for  nine  years  in  his  native 
province,  Mr.  MacKay  came  West  and  taught  at  Wilcox,  Milestone  and 
Weyburn,  being  supervising  principal  of  the  public  schools  at  the  latter 
place  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  inspectoral  staff  in  1927. 
While  teaching  in  Saskatchewan  Mr.  MacKay  completed  the  work  for 
his  first  class  certificate  and  attended  several  summer  courses  at  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MacKay  are  spending  a 
short  time  at  the  coast,  but  will  probably  return  in  the  spring  to  reside 
in  Regina.  Mr.  MacKay  was  within  two  years  of  the  age  of  retirement 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Service  Superannuation  Act.  Mr. 
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Harris  is  a native  of  Teeswater,  Bruce  County,  Ontario,  and  graduated 
from  Toronto  University  in  1906,  having  previously  attended  the  Regina 
Normal  School  in  1902,  receiving  a first  class  teaching  certificate.  Mr. 
Harris  has  had  a very  rich  and  varied  teaching  experience  in  rural  and 
high  schools  in  the  West  and  for  four  years  was  a member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Chungking  High  School  Sze.  Chuan,  China.  At  the  time  of  his 
appointment  to  the  inspectoral  staff  in  1928  he  was  vice-principal  and 
head  of  the  department  of  History  in  Central  Collegiate  Institute, 
Moose  Jaw. 

Miss  Bessie  Ferguson,  B.A.,  teacher  of  physical  training  for  girls  in 
Nutana  Collegiate  Institute,  Saskatoon,  has  resigned.  New  appoint- 
ments to  the  staff  are  Miss  Frances  Green,  B.A.,  to  the  department  of 
hygiene  and  physical  training  and  Mr.  George  E.  Robins,  B.A.  (Man.) 
to  the  departments  of  history  and  English.  Miss  Green  was  formerly 
librarian,  Normal  School,  Moose  Jaw,  while  Mr.  Robins  was  a member 
of  the  staff  of  Moose  Jaw  College. 

The  financial  stringency  has  affected  the  enrolment  in  some  of  the 
private  schools  and  colleges.  Moose  Jaw  College — a residential  boys’ 
college  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Church,  has  been  closed  and 
the  students  transferred  to  Regina  College.  Dr.  Angus  Graham  for 
many  years  principal  of  Moose  Jaw  College  has  accepted  the  chair  of 
religious  education  in  Regina  College.  Moose  Jaw  College  has  for 
many  years  served  the  area  of  southwestern  Saskatchewan  giving 
instruction  to  boys  in  residence  in  the  subjects  of  Grades  IX,  X,  XI  and 
XII.  It  has  always  maintained  a good  staff  of  teachers  and  regret  is 
heard  on  every  hand  that  the  conditions  in  the  area  served  by  it  rendered 
its  closing  necessary. 

The  following  appointments  to  principalships  have  been  reported: 
Blaine  Lake,  Mr.  G.  Aubrey  Bate,  B.A.,  formerly  assistant  in  the 
High  School,  Melville;  Hazenmore,  Mr.  A.  W.  Boulter;  Areola  High 
School,  Mr.  C.  J.  Hewitt,  B.Sc. ; Bengough,  Mr.  William  Blake  Rutledge; 
Craik  High  School,  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Kennedy;  Davidson,  Mr.  J.  J.  Wheaton; 
Wynyard  High  School,  Mr.  G.  W.  Nicholson,  B.A. ; and  the  following 
staff  appointments:  Areola  High  School,  Miss  L.  G.  Corrigan,  M.A., 
B.Ed.,  and  Miss  Phyllis  Cates,  B.A.;  Bengough,  Mr.  Lawrence  L. 
Goodwin  and  Miss  Myrtle  L.  Hern;  Craik,  Mr.  Ralph  B.  Smith  and 
Miss  Dorothy  R.  Wayland;  Davidson,  Mr.  Ed.  H.  McCann;  Gull  Lake, 
Miss  Audrey  Irwin;  Hanley,  Miss  Wilna  Helen  Clayton;  Hawarden, 
Miss  Evelyn  L.  Lastad  and  Miss  Edna  Hainstock;  Lumsden,  Mr. 
Stewart  W.  Code,  Miss  Mamie  Sybil  Anderson  and  Miss  Irene  Wallace 
Balfour;  Mortlach,  Miss  Bertha  E.  Wilkinson  and  Miss  Ethel  Sage 
Colter;  Rosthern,  Miss  Elizabeth  Fast;  Wolseley,  Miss  Helen  B.  Cooke, 
B.A.,  Mr.  J.  Reg.  McCracken,  Miss  Winnifred  E.  Scriver  and  Miss  E. 
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Beryl  Johnston;  Neidpath,  Mr.  Wm.  Lloyd  Cross;  Yellow  Grass,  Miss  L. 
Muriel  Cary;  Dundurn,  Miss  Jean  Evelyn  Vanderburgh;  Elfros,  A.  J. 
Taylor;  Hazenmore,  Miss  Grace  Flynn;  Radville,  Raymond  Asheton 
Evans  and  Miss  Hilda  A.  Breeze;  Waldheim,  Miss  Elma  Riessen; 
Kamsack  High  School,  Everett  J.  Reddell  and  Cyril  G.  M.  Parkinson; 
Lloydminster  High  School,  Mr.  Thomas  N.  Bick  and  Miss  Ethel  E. 
Barnett;  Lemberg  High  School,  Miss  Helen  K.  Boyd;  Wynward,  Miss 
P.  B.  Webb. 

Very  interesting  statistics  are  available  relative  to  the  progress  of 
the  public  schools  in  Saskatoon.  From  the  years  1890  to  1900  the  staff 
consisted  of  one  teacher.  In  1905  there  were  six  teachers  with  336 
pupils.  In  1910  the  figures  were  31  and  1,747;  in  1915,  99  and  3,988 
and  in  the  year  just  closed  184  and  7,595. 

During  the  year  there  was  an  extension  of  the  work  being  done  through 
the  medium  of  individual  instruction  following  the  Winnetka  technique. 
During  the  year  three  classes  (two  beginners  and  one  of  Grade  II)  were 
conducted  by  teachers  who  had  taken  summer  courses  at  Winnetka,  111., 
under  Dr.  Carleton  Washburne.  For  these  rooms  no  selection  of  children 
according  to  ability  was  made.  The  teachers  followed  the  Winnetka 
methods  and  used  the  Winnetka  material  purchased  direct  from  the 
publishers.  The  group  and  creative  activities  of  the  Winnetka  system 
were  part  of  the  daily  programme.  Mr.  Oulton  reports  the  progress 
made  in  reading  as  very  gratifying,  the  average  child  in  the  beginners’ 
room  having  read  from  twelve  to  twenty  books  many  of  Grade  II 
difficulty.  A few  pupils  read  as  high  as  sixty  books,  the  slowest  not 
more  than  two  or  three.  Superintendent  Oulton  in  reporting  on  the 
experiment  says:  “On  the  whole  I would  say  that  the  results  have 
exceeded  my  expectations.  One  can  only  appreciate  what  is  being  done 
by  spending  some  time  in  the  classrooms.  The  “atmosphere”  of  the 
room  and  the  attitude  of  the  children  is  wonderful.  In  the  writing 
period,  reading  period  or  number  period  every  child  is  busy.  Probably 
I was  more  surprised  with  the  progress  made  in  number  work  than  with 
that  in  reading.  In  addition  to  anything  that  can  be  said  there  is  the 
development  here  of  a spirit,  an  initiative,  an  intangible  something 
which  I cannot  well  describe,  which  will  mean  more  to  these  boys  and 
girls  in  life  than  all  the  progress  which  they  will  make  in  academic 
subjects,  rapid  and  exact  as  that  may  be.” 

The  new  Technical  School,  Moose  Jaw,  opened  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  J.  W.  Sifton,  B.A.,  with  over  200  enrolled  in  the  commercial  and 
over  300  in  the  vocational  classes.  The  vocational  classes  being  offered 
include  motor  mechanics,  electrical  work,  drafting,  wood-working,  art 
and  home  economics.  There  has  been  a re-arrangement  of  high  school 
accommodation  in  Moose  Jaw.  The  rented  quarters  formerly  occupied 
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by  Ross  Collegiate  Institute  have  been  given  up,  all  the  Grade  IX  classes 
of  the  city  and  one  Grade  X class  being  now  housed  in  the  Technical 
School,  accommodation  having  been  rented  by  the  collegiate  institute 
bpard  from  the  vocational  committee.  Mr.  Max  R.  Ballard,  M.A., 
B.Paed.,  formerly  principal  of  Ross  Collegiate  Institute,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  principalship  of  Central  Collegiate  Institute,  with  Mr. 
H.  R.  Smeltzer,  B.A.,  as  vice-principal. 

The  new  Technical  School  building  in  Saskatoon  was  practically  ready 
for  occupancy  with  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  under  the  principalship 
of  Mr.  Robert  McGregor,  B.A.  Up  to  the  present  commercial  work  and 
a limited  programme  of  industrial  work  had  been  carried  on  in  the 
collegiates,  principally  Bedford  Road  Collegiate  Institute.  With  the  new 
building  and  added  facilities  the  Vocational  Committee  has  been  able 
to  offer  a wider  range  of  instruction.  Besides  classes  in  the  various 
branches  of  commercial  work,  the  following  are  among  the  subjects 
offered  in  day  or  evening  classes:  automobile  owners’  instruction,  auto- 
mobile mechanics,  carburetor  and  ignition,  radiator  repairing,  electrical 
theory  and  workshop  carpentry,  drafting,  shop  mathematics,  drawing, 
show  card  and  posters,  window  display,  home  decorating,  dressmaking, 
millinery,  cooking,  telegraphy,  industrial  chemistry,  commercial  law, 
aeronautics  and  air-craft,  and  a special  class  for  women  automobile 
drivers.  About  six  hundred  students  are  expected  to  enrol  for  evening 
classes. 

The  following  additional  appointments  to  piincipalships  are  reported: 
Aneroid,  Mr.  J.  J.  Stillwell,  B.A.;  Bladworth,  Mr.  H.  G.  Boyes;  Brock, 
Mr.  G.  A.  McArthur;  Carlyle,  Mr.  Wm.  G.  Manning,  B.A.;  Ituna,  Mr. 
J.  S.  Collins;  Kerrobert,  Mr.  D.  C.  MacFadyen,  B.A.  .;  Kincaid,  Mr. 
John  F.  Whiteley;  Loverna,  Mr.  R.  G.  Sinnamon;  Luseland,  Mr.  Henry 
Perkins,  B.A.;  Maryfield,  Mr.  L.  A.  Rathwell;  Melville  High  School, 
Mr.  Geo.  D.  Robertson,  B.A.;  Gull  Lake,  Mr.  Wm.  Adams;  Semans, 
Mr.  James  F.  Rae;  Tompkins,  Mr.  John  Hunter;  and  the  following  staff 
appointments:  Bladworth,  Miss  M.  G.  Landis;  Bredenbury,  Mr.  D.  J. 
McKenzie;  Briercrest,  Miss  Dorothy  Ellen  Ann  Argue;  Brock,  Miss 
Freda  K.  Fotheringham,  Miss  Mildred  K.  Hart  and  Miss  Elsie  E.  Webb; 
Cabri,  Mr.  Terence  Sullivan  and  Miss  Ann  Grant;  Denzil,  Miss  Adella 
Ritz;  Hafford,  Mr.  William  Gawlink,  Miss  Stephania  Wawrynick  and 
Miss  Helen  Strarychuk;  Kennedy,  Miss  Winnifred  A.  Gould;  Kerrobert, 
Mr.  F.  Lester  Bates;  Kincaid,  Miss  Vilda  I.  Kuhlman  and  Miss  Maude  F. 
Bailey;  Kindersley,  Miss  Wright  and  Miss  L.  M.  Burnie;  Loverna, 
Miss  Vera  Hutton  and  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Callum;  Maryfield,  Miss  R.  E. 
Williamson,  Miss  E.  M.  Andrews  and  Miss  M.  A.  Cameron;  Melville, 
Mr.  E.  W.  Campbell,  B.A.,  Mr.  J.  S.  Glen,  Miss  M.  C.  Sabine  and  Miss  L. 
Fairbairn;  Neudorf,  Mr.  Walter  Young  and  Miss  Elsie  Alford;  Preece- 
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ville,  Miss  Doris  Edwards  and  Miss  Jessie  G.  Werner;  Saltcoats,  Miss 
Bertha  Dunbar;  Semans,  Mr.  E.  J.  Henry;  Swift  Current  C.I.,  Mr. 
J.  C.  D.  Blaine  and  Mr.  Chas.  Warren;  Tompkins,  Miss  Flora  T.  W. 
Worden;  Prud’homme,  Sr.  St.  Victoria  and  Sr.  Charles. 

Mr.  David  Robert  Owens,  B.S.A.,  formerly  principal  of  Milestone 
Public  and  High  Schools  has  gone  to  Indian  Head  Collegiate  Institute 
as  assistant  in  succession  to  Mr.  Wm.  Elias  Perkins,  B.A.,  who  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Central  Collegiate  Institute,  Regina. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  retirement  of  Principal  Wm.  Henry 
Metcalfe  of  Prince  Arthur  Public  School,  Moose  Jaw,  under  a resolution 
of  the  board  that  teachers  should  be  released  as  soon  as  they  have  reached 
the  age  of  superannuation  under  the  provisions  of  the  Teachers’  Super- 
annuation Act.  School  teachers  of  the  city  extended  a tribute  to  him 
and  Mrs.  Metcalfe  at  a recent  gathering  in  the  rooms  of  the  Y.W.C.A. 
Expressions  of  regret  were  voiced  at  the  severing  of  Mr.  Metcalfe’s 
services  with  the  schools  of  the  city.  Mr.  Metcalfe  was  born  in  Ontario 
County,  Province  of  Ontario,  and  for  a while  attended  Markham  High 
School.  He  received  his  professional  training  at  the  Cobourg  Model 
School  and  the  Ottawa  Normal  School  (1895).  After  teaching  in  Ontario 
for  twelve  years,  Mr.  Metcalfe  came  West  and  after  a short  period  in 
Manitoba  came  to  Saskatchewan.  For  eighteen  years  he  was  principal 
of  the  Prince  Arthur  School  in  Moose  Jaw.  The  high  quality  of  his 
work  was  commented  upon  during  the  gathering  and  mention  made 
of  the  large  list  of  academic  distinctions  which  students,  who  had  passed 
through  his  hands,  had  secured.  Many  of  his  students  had  gained  the 
Governor-General  medals  thus  reflecting  the  painstaking  efforts  of 
Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Several  of  the  cities  of  Saskatchewan  were  favoured  with  addresses 
from  Dr.  William  Boyd  of  Glasgow  University  who  is  returning  to  Scot- 
land after  spending  a year  at  Columbia  University  as  exchange  professor. 
The  addresses  on  The  World  Movement  in  Education  and  New  Ideas  on 
Education  were  particularly  well  received. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Denny  reports  the  attendance  in  the  public  schools  of 
Regina  lower  than  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year — the  enrolment 
being  7,134  a decrease  of  200  over  1930.  A total  reduction  of  seven 
teachers  has  been  effected  through  resignations  but  no  additional 
teachers  were  engaged.  Principal  Scrimgeour  of  Central  Collegiate 
Institute  on  the  other  hand  reports  an  increase  in  enrolment  of  over 
one  hundred  on  the  enrolment  for  the  same  period  last  year.  The  heavy 
enrolment  has  necessitated  placing  an  average  of  39  in  each  of  the 
Grade  IX  classrooms,  41  in  each  of  the  Grade  X,  43  in  each  of  the 
Grade  XI  and  51  in  each  of  the  Grade  XII  rooms. 

Plans  for  the  introduction  of  a course  in  scientific  agriculture  in 
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connection  with  the  work  in  the  Balfour  Technical  School  are  being 
formulated.  The  aim  of  the  course  would  be  to  meet  the  agricultural 
problems  peculiar  to  the  southern  part  of  the  province  and  would  not  be 
a duplication  of  the  work  done  by  the  University  of  Saskatchewan. 
Recently  a delegation  representing  the  technical  school  board,  consisting 
of  C.  E.  Little,  K.C.,  Henry  Black,  principal  G.  R.  Dolan,  M.A.,  and 
R.  L.  Hodgkinson,  waited  on  Hon.  Robert  Weir,  federal  minister  of 
agriculture,  making  representation  for  the  introduction  of  such  a course. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  grants  set  aside  by  the  federal  government, 
for  technical  education  amounting  to  roughly  $320,000.  Up  to  the 
present  no  provision  has  been  made  for  the  expenditure  of  any  part  of  this 
grant  for  the  advance  of  scientific  agriculture.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
in  the  province  of  Prince  Edward  Island  the  grant  is  used  exclusively 
for  this  purpose,  the  reason  advanced  being  that  they  have  no  other 
form  of  technical  training  in  which  to  expend  the  money.  Mr.  Little 
said  there  were  already  many  facilities  at  the  technical  school  for  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  but  that  the  introduction  of  such  a course  would 
make  it  necessary  to  increase  the  equipment  and  provide  for  more 
instructors.  The  inauguration  of  such  a course  might  eventually 
necessitate  the  extension  of  the  building.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
government  already  has  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  scientific  agriculture 
close  to  Regina  in  the  illustration  farm,  and  the  herds  and  farms  kept 
in  connection  with  some  of  the  institutions  adjacent  to  the  city. 

Alberta 

During  the  past  six  years  education  “by  mail”  has  been  carried  on 
by  the  Department  of  Education.  Since  its  inception  approximately 
2,000  pupils  have  received  instruction  in  this  way.  One  of  these  students 
who  did  all  her  elementary  school  work  by  correspondence  is  now  making 
an  enviable  record  for  herself  in  the  university.  Another  is  taking 
Normal  training  while  many  others  are  in  high  school.  This  work  has 
been  in  charge  of  Mrs.  G.  W.  Siewright  since  the  beginning.  She  depends 
upon  the  co-operation  of  the  mothers,  and  this  she  receives  in  good 
measure.  Hardworking  pioneer  mothers  are  so  concerned  over  the 
welfare  of  their  children  that  they  accomplish  what  seems  to  be  im- 
possible. Mothers  who  do  not  know  the  fundamentals  of  teaching  are 
taught  how  to  teach.  It  is  not  always  an  easy  matter,  but  they  manage 
somehow,  and  they  find  time  to  help  their  children  with  their  lessons. 
When  lessons  are  sent  out,  directions  for  the  parents’  as  well  as  for  the 
pupils’  guidance  go  along.  Through  their  correspondence  with  the 
director  these  mothers  feel  there  is  somebody  interested  in  them  and  in 
their  welfare  in  a personal  way,  and  their  letters  are  as  friend  to  friend. 
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When  they  come  to  Edmonton  they  visit  the  director  and  discuss  their 
problems  with  her.  They  tell  how  in  their  busy  days  they  teach  their 
children  as  they  go  about  their  tasks,  or  at  meal  times,  and  the  director 
realizes  how  intimately  her  efforts  are  linked  up  with  the  home  life. 
This  has  been  a factor  in  the  success  of  the  work. 

Inspector  J.  F.  Boyce  of  Bassano,  dean  of  the  Alberta  Inspection 
staff,  writes  thus  of  the  passing  of  Inspector  Thibaudeau: — “The  passing 
of  Inspector  Thibaudeau  on  September  10th  last  came  as  a great  surprise 
and  shock  to  his  numerous  friends  and  has  left  a gap  in  the  educational 
life  of  the  province  which  can  be  filled  only  by  the  remembrance  of  his 
earnest,  faithful  and  conscientious  devotion  to  his  life’s  work.  In  the 
early  days  as  Principal  of  the  Wetaskiwin  schools  he  took  a keen  interest 
and  prominent  part  in  advocating  the  erection  of  the  fine  large  school 
in  that  city  of  which  the  citizens  have  been  justly  proud.  He  was 
among  the  first  to  introduce  Girls’  Basket  Ball  in  the  West  and  took 
much  pride  in  the  games  played  by  his  team  in  the  towns  along  the 
C.  and  E.  line.’’ 

“He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  the  Department  of  Education  to  which 
he  gave  loyal  service  and  by  the  inspectoral  body  of  which  he  was  an 
honoured  member.  He  will  be  kindly  remembered  by  the  teachers, 
children,  trustees,  parents  and  friends  in  his  Inspectorate  for  his  unstinted 
devotion  to  the  great  cause  of  education.  Mr.  Thibaudeau  was  very 
keenly  interested  also  in  organized  games  and  sports  for  children;  the 
Stettler  annual  school  sports,  largely  organized  by  him,  being  second  to 
none  in  Alberta  for  magnitude,  variety,  smooth-working  and  enthusiastic 
interest.” 

“A  friend  has  left  us.” 

Recently  a conference  of  teachers  and  administrative  officers  engaged 
in  technical  education  was  held  in  Edmonton.  The  meeting  assembled 
in  the  Technical  High  School  at  the  invitation  of  the  Edmonton  teachers. 
Representatives  of  the  staffs  of  the  Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  in 
Calgary,  and  the  Calgary  Technical  High  School,  to  the  number  of 
thirty- two  were  present.  Dr.  A.  M.  Scott,  Superintendent  of  Technical 
Education  in  Calgary,  was  also  present.  The  conference  was  presided 
over  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Carpenter,  Director  of  Technical  Education  for  the 
province.  Considerable  time  was  spent  in  discussion  of  the  new  course 
of  study  recently  authorized  for  prevocational  and  technical  high  schools 
that  a proper  understanding  of  its  requirements  might  be  had  by  all 
who  would  be  using  it.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  the  visitors 
were  entertained  at  dinner  by  the  Edmonton  members.  J.  W.  Whiddon, 
president  of  the  Institute  of  Handicraft  Teachers,  acted  as  chairman 
and  addresses  were  made  by  the  Honourable  Perren  Baker,  Minister  of 
Education;  F.  C.  Casselman,  chairman  of  the  Edmonton  School  Board 
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and  R.  Swift  of  Calgary.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  holding 
of  a similar  conference  in  Calgary  at  Easter. 

Later  information  indicates  that  practically  all  graduates  of  the 
School  of  Education  received  appointments  and  are  now  at  work. 
J.  H.  Bryne  is  principal  at  Brooks,  T.  E.  Robinson  at  Barrhead  and 
Miss  Phyllis  Woods  at  Stony  Plain.  Miss  Margaret  Cogswell  is  on  the 
High  School  staff  at  Red  Deer  and  Miss  Grace  Dunlap  at  Bassano. 
Miss  Christiane  Gibbs  has  an  appointment  in  French  at  the  university, 
taking  the  place  of  Dr.  Edouard  Sonet  absent  on  sabbatic  leave.  David 
C.  Dandell  is  teaching  in  the  high  school  at  Red  Deer. 

Halley  C.  Henry  for  several  years  on  the  high  school  staff  at  Cadomin 
has  been  compelled  to  give  up  his  work  because  of  ill  health.  Mr.  Henry 
suffered  a serious  disability  as  a result  of  his  military  service.  His  place 
has  been  taken  by  Kenneth  C.  Dane,  formerly  principal  at  Penhold. 

In  September  and  early  October  of  each  year  there  are  held  a large 
number  of  School  Fairs.  During  the  season  just  closed  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  such  fairs  have  been  held.  The  School  Fair  is  a 
joint  enterprise  carried  on  by  the  Departments  of  Education  and  Agri- 
culture. Judged  from  the  standpoint  of  size,  this  is,  number  of  schools 
and  pupils  participating  and  the  number  of  entries,  this  year’s  Fairs 
surpassed  anything  undertaken  heretofore.  Each  school  fair  association 
includes  ten  rural  schools  on  the  average.  This  means  that  not  less  than 
fifteen  hundred  schools  were  represented  in  the  1931  Fairs. 

A few  years  ago  the  trustees  of  the  late  Robert  Tegler  of  Edmonton 
established  a number  of  scholarships  for  matriculants  into  the  University 
of  Alberta.  Each  scholarship  provides  for  the  payment  of  the  fees  of  the 
holder  for  a period  of  three  years  in  any  faculty  of  the  provincial  uni- 
versity. While  most  of  the  scholarships  are  available  to  students  from 
Edmonton  high  schools  only,  three  have  been  assigned  to  the  province 
at  large.  Two  of  these  have  been  won  this  year  by  Calgary  students 
in  the  persons  of  Miss  Blanche  Smiley  and  Alexander  Piercy.  Both  have 
been  pupils  during  the  past  year  at  Crescent  Heights  high  school.  The 
third  was  won  by  David  Appelt  of  Wetaskiwin.  The  following  were 
winners  of  these  scholarships  in  Edmonto/i — Victoria  High  School, 
Evelyn  Buxton  and  Eileen  Dunn;  Garneau,  John  R.  Owen;  Eastwood, 
Phyllis  May  Mullen;  Westmount,  Hazel  Sutherland;  Strathcona,  Ruth 
Graham;  Separate  High,  Harold  Moreau. 

Dr.  William  Boyd,  head  of  the  department  of  education  in  Glasgow 
University,  visited  Edmonton  recently  and  delivered  a lecture  in  the 
Normal  School  on  “The  New  Education”.  Dr.  Boyd  has  been  exchange 
professor  at  Columbia  University  for  the  past  year  and  was  on  his  way 
home. 

Dr.  Donalda  J.  Dickie  of  the  staff  of  the  Edmonton  Normal  School 
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was  the  guest  speaker  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Western  Manitoba 
Teachers’  Association  at  Brandon  early  in  October.  On  Thursday  she 
addressed  the  general  session  on  “ Beauty  in  Literature”  and  on  Friday 
she  spoke  to  the  Intermediate  section  on  “Teaching  Literature  in  the 
Middle  Grades”.  Later  she  met  the  Primary  section  when  her  topic 
was  “Modern  Methods  in  Teaching  Reading”.  Several  of  Miss  Dickie’s 
books  are  used  as  texts  in  the  schools  of  Manitoba.  This  fact  added 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  teachers  in  her  visit. 

Alberta  makes  provision  for  the  education  of  specially  handicapped 
children  in  various  schools  outside  the  province.  These  children  are 
assembled  at  a central  point  in  the  province  and  then  sent  under  escort 
to  the  schools.  At  the  present  time  sixty-six  dgaf  students  are  being 
thus  educated — fifty-three  in  the  Manitoba  School  for  the  Deaf,  five  in 
Montreal  and  eight  in  the  school  for  deaf  located  at  Point  Grey,  B.C. 
Similar  provision  is  made  for  the  blind  children.  Fifteen  students  are 
in  attendance  at  the  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind,  Brantford,  two  at 
Montreal  and  two  at  Point  Grey. 

A recent  visitor  to  Alberta  was  Peter  Manniche,  founder  and  principal 
of  the  International  Peoples  College,  Elsinore.  Mr.  Manniche  addressed 
two  meetings  in  Calgary,  one  on  the  work  of  his  own  school  and  the  other 
on  the  educational  work  of  Bishop  Grundtvig.  One  quarter  of  the 
entire  rural  population  of  Denmark  had  passed  through  the  folk  high 
schools  and  had  beep.  profoundly  influenced  by  them  along  two  lines, 
viz.,  the  value  of  co-operation  and  a respect  for  scientific  methods  in 
agriculture.  His  own  college  enrolled  during  each  term  a considerable 
number  of  foreign  students,  mostly  English  and  American.  The  courses 
offered  include  the  study  of  language,  literature  and  international 
relations. 

Enrolment  at  the  new  Calgary  Junior  College  has  far  exceeded 
expectations,  seventy-nine  regular  second  year  students  being  registered. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  courses  two  special  courses  for  city  teachers 
have  been  organized  in  history  and  English.  These  classes  will  meet 
during  the  evening.  Members  of  the  staff  visited  Edmonton  recently  at 
the  invitation  of  President  Wallace  of  the  University  of  Alberta.  This 
gave  an  opportunity  for  conference  on  the  work  of  all  departments. 

Reporting  to  the  School  Board  at  the  October  meeting  Superintendent 
McKee  of  the  Edmonton  Schools  stated  that  it  had  been  necessary  to 
add  twelve  new  high  school  teachers  to  the  staff  since  September  1st, 
to  take  care  of  an  increased  enrolment  of  515  pupils.  In  September 
enrolment  in  senior  high  schools  was  2,693  as  compared  with  2,422  a 
year  ago;  commercial  high  schools  724  as  against  487;  technical  high 
schools  428  as  against  368;  junior  high  schools  334  as  against  287.  Com- 
plete enrolment  for  the  public  schools — 1931,  15,972;  1930,  15,519. 
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Registration  at  the  university  is  fully  as  large  as  was  expected,  being 
larger  than  last  year  by  approximately  twenty-five.  Three  hundred  and 
fifty  new  students  presented  themselves.  In  the  School  of  Education 
twenty-six  students  are  enrolled,  sixteen  of  whom  are  men.  All  of  these 
have  completed  their  undergraduate  work  and  are  candidates  for  the 
• High  School  Teachers’  Certificate.  Five  hold  degrees  from  universities 
outside  the  province  and  several  have  had  teaching  experience  before 
taking  up  university  work. 

British  Columbia 

At  the  annual  convention  of  British  Columbia  School  Trustees,  held 
at  Chilliwack,  September  21,  22,  23,  the  Hon.  Joshua  Hinchliffe,  Minister 
of  Education,  vigorously  defended  the  policy  of  his  department.  He 
protested  against  the  unfair  means  sometimes  used  to  secure  the  establish- 
ment of  a school  in  a district  that  could  not  furnish  ten  pupils,  the 
number  required  by  departmental  regulations.  He  was  strongly  opposed 
to  the  employment  of  married  women  as  teachers,  where  the  husbands 
were  able-bodied  wage-earners,  although  he  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter,  school  boards  alone  being  the  parties  responsible. 

The  trustees  assembled  were  severe  in  their  criticism  of  the  proposed 
commission  to  fix  teachers’  salaries  in  the  several  zones  into  which  the 
province  is  to  be  divided.  They  considered  that  the  trustees  would  be 
inadequately  represented,  and  were  unalterably  opposed  to  giving 
municipal  councils  any  authority  over  school  boards,  or  any  power  to 
interfere  in  their  policies.  School  boards  should  not  have  to  come  to 
municipal  councils  for  permission  to  pay  salaries  beyond  a fixed  maximum. 
A councillor  is  often  the  representative  of  a municipal  ward,  not  of  the 
whole  municipality.  He  has  often  no  particular  knowledge  of,  or  interest 
in,  educational  affairs.  A school  trustee  is  elected  by  the  municipality 
at  large,  and  because  of  his  special  interest  in  education.  The  proposed 
membership  of  the  commission  is  as  follows : nine  teachers,  three  trustees 
nominated  by  the  provincial  association,  three  business  men  to  be  named 
by  the  minister,  three  municipal  councillors  or  alderman,,  and  a judge 
to  act  as  chairman. 

The  executive  was  authorized  to  confer  with  the  government  to 
devise  a scheme  to  insure  all  schools,  so  that  a substantial  saving  over  the 
cost  by  present  methods  may  be  effected. 

The  study  of  foreign  languages  in  elementary  schools  was  also 
favoured,  so  that  pupils  might  begin  the  work  at  an  earlier  age  than  is 
now  possible,  and  have  a foundation  to  build  on  when  entering  high 
school. 
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The  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  T.  A.  Barnard, 
Nanaimo;  First  Vice-President,  J.  P.  Dickson,  Burnaby;  Second  Vice- 
President,  E.  Bush,  Mission;  Secretary-Treasurer,  G.  A.  Grant,  Van- 
couver; Executive  Committee,  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Mrs.  Paul 
Smith,  Vancouver;  A.  G.  Perry,  North  Vancouver;  J.  J.  Keenleyside, 
Chilliwack;  and  D.  Chapman,  Kelowad. 

The  Nanaimo  and  District  Teachers’  Association  has  elected  the 
following  officers:  Honorary  President,  S.  Towell;  President,  Miss  E. 
Dickinson;  Vice-President,  Harry  Martin;  Secretary,  Miss  V.  Wilson; 
Treasurer,  Miss  P.  Haarer;  Executive  Committee,  Mrs.  Clark,  Miss  M. 
Randle,  E.  Breckenridge,  C.  Rendall.  O.  Warded  and  W.  Mouat. 

In  spite  of  attempts  to  limit  attendance  at  the  provincial  university 
the  enrolment  is  higher  than  that  of  last  year:  1,401  in  arts  and  science, 
104  in  education,  53  in  agriculture,  284  in  applied  science,  and  90  in 
other  courses,  or  1,932  in  all.  In  the  university  and  its  affiliated  institu- 
tion, Victoria  College,  forty  per  cent,  of  the  students  are  women;  the 
general  average  in  Canadian  universities  is  twenty-six  per  cent.  Summer 
classes  were  well  attended:  fifty-two  students  completed  first,  second 
and  third  year  standing,  and  thirteen  will  receive  their  degrees  at  the 
autumn  congregation.  Extra-sessional  classes  in  philosophy,  history, 
English  and  economics  will  be  conducted  during  the  present  college  year 
for  the  convenience  of  teachers  and  others. 

To  promote  understanding  and  co-operation  among  Canadian  uni- 
versities, students  of  high  scholastic  standing  and  prominent  in  campus 
activities  are  permitted  to  spend  a year  at  another  university,  provided 
they  return  to  their  alma  maters  to  graduate.  Tuition  fees  are  waived 
to  compensate  for  travelling  expenses.  A committee  of  deans,  professors 
and  senior  students  selects  candidates.  Under  this  arrangement  Lewis  H. 
Nelson  of  McGill  is  registered  in  biology,  and  Harry  Prevey  of  Alberta 
is  registered  in  applied  science,  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia. 
In  the  following  year  these  men  will  complete  their  studies  at  their  own 
universities. 

To  help  to  meet  the  deficit  occasioned  by  reduction  in  the  government 
grant,  the  Board  of  Governors  has  felt  itself  obliged  to  make  a substantial 
increase  in  fees.  The  senate  has  passed  a resolution  urging  their  reduction 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  At  the  recent  convention  of  school  trustees, 
held  at  Chilliwack,  Prof.  Buchanon,  dean  of  arts  and  science,  urged 
wealthy  British  Columbians  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  university, 
stressing  the  importance  of  research  work  in  particular. 

An  honour  course  in  commerce  is  now  being  offered.  Requirements 
for  an  honour  degree  include  a study  of  business  forecasting  and  a thesis 
embodying  results  of  an  investigation  of  some  major  British  Columbia 
industry  or  business. 
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Bursaries  averaging  about  $300  each  will  be  awarded  by  the  govern- 
ment of  British  Columbia  to  some  eighty  outstanding  students  of  the 
provincial  university  during  the  present  year.  Prof.  E.  S.  Farr,  Victoria 
College,  C.  Swayne,  editor  of  the  Victoria  Colonist , and  B.  C.  Nicholas, 
editor  of  the  Victoria  Times , have  been  appointed  an  advisory  group  to 
aid  in  the  selection  of  these. 

The  Department  of  Education  has  ceased  to  defray  the  travelling 
expenses  of  normal  school  students  coming  from  distant  points.  The 
money  has  been  diverted  to  the  assistance  of  certain  students  in  the 
form  of  scholarships  ranging  between  $75  and  $200  each.  Some  scholar- 
ships will  also  be  awarded  to  students  taking  the  education  course  at 
the  university. 

A hundred  and  eighty  persons  attended  a course  of  lectures  on 
Parent  Education,  delivered  at  the  university  during  the  past  summer 
by  Dr.  Jennie  Wyman  Pilcher,  associate  professor  of  psychology  and 
education. 

For  the  past  twenty-five  years  there  has  been  a growing  interest  in 
music  and  music  teaching  in  the  Vancouver  schools.  Singing  is  a subject 
of  the  regular  course  of  study.  Group  classes  in  the  piano  and  violin, 
at  nominal  cost,  are  conducted  after  hours  in  many  of  the  elementary 
schools.  Orchestras  and  bands  are  popular  institutions  in  both  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools.  The  Kitsilano  High  School  band,  awarded 
the  Dominion  Junior  championship  at  the  Toronto  exhibition  received 
a royal  welcome  at  various  points  on  the  homeward  route,  and  from 
civic  and  school  board  officials,  the  general  public,  parents  and  school- 
mates in  Vancouver,  ending  with  a very  enjoyable  banquet  at  the  Van- 
couver Hotel. 

In  classes  conducted  by  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  the  Daily  Province,  over 
two  thousand  boys  and  girls  of  Vancouver  were  taught  swimming  during 
the  past  summer.  Winter  practice  can  be  carried  on  at  the  Crystal  Pool 
and  the  various  other  indoor  pools  of  the  city. 

The  Canadian  Daughters’  League  has  been  granted  permission  to 
place  Canadian  books  and  pictures  in  Vancouver  schools. 

Realizing  that  no  child  in  these  days  need  become  a victim  of  diph- 
theria the  Vancouver  school  board  has  arranged  to  have  the  proper  toxoid 
administered  to  all  pupils  whose  parents  can  be  induced  to  accept  the 
prescribed  treatment  for  them,  a treatment  at  once  harmless  and  bene- 
ficent. 

A school  at  Krestood,  a Doukobor  village  in  the  Slocan  valley,  was 
set  on  fire  on  the  morning  of  September  18.  The  teacher,  occupying 
the  attached  teacherage,  had  a narrow  escape. 

Six-year-olds  entering  the  Vancouver  schools  on  September  1st 
numbered  2,195. 
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Last  Year’s  Classes  in  the  Training  Schools 

( These  lists  are  not  complete.  Further  lists  will  appear  next  issue. 
The  School  will  he  glad  to  receive  additional  information  or  to  he  informed 
if  there  are  errors  in  these  lists.) 

Ontario  College  of  Education:  Miss  Eva  E.  Laughlin  is  teaching 
at  Port  Arthur  Technical  and  Commercial  School;  Mr.  A.  H.  Fisher  at 
Toronto  Central  Technical  School;  Mr.  J.  R.  Cross  at  St.  Thomas 
Collegiate  Institute;  Mr.  Jean  Charles  Leduc  at  Hamilton  Technical 
School;  Mr.  D.  M.  Penhall  at  Willowdale  High  School;  Rev.  J.  R. 
Gendron,  at  University  of  Ottawa  School,  Ottawa;  Miss  Jean  F.  Craig 
at  Glencoe;  Miss  Lorna  D.  Blake  at  Orillia  Collegiate;  Mr.  James  R. 
Burgess  at  Thorold;  Miss  Emma  M.  Horne  at  Maxville;  Mr.  Cyril 
Hallam  at  Patterson  Collegiate,  Windsor;  Mr.  F.  Roy  Rutherford  at 
York  Memorial  Collegiate  Institute;  Mr.  F.  H.  Montgomery  at  Waterloo; 
Miss  Audrey  M.  Quirk  at  Vaughan  Road  Collegiate  Institute;  Miss 
Helen  H.  McKenzie  at  Paris;  Mr.  Frank  M.  Davies  on  the  North  Toronto 
Collegiate  staff;  Mr.  Ray  Dorland  at  Prescott;  Mr.  Hal  B.  Stevens  at 
Ingersoll;  Miss  Eileen  Bricker  at  Galt  Collegiate  Institute;  Mr.  J.  N. 
Campbell  at  Port  Arthur;  Miss  E.  Evangeline  Carson  at  Milton;  Mr. 
Edward  Collins  at  Harbord  Collegiate;  Miss  Enid  Coleridge  at  the 
Mining  and  Technical  School,  Sudbury;  Miss  Irene  Scarth  at 
Parry  Sound  High  School;  Miss  Grace  M.  Hartley  at  Galt; 
Miss  Lorna  A.  Slaughter  at  Earl  Haig  High  School,  Willowdale; 
Mr.  Bertram  S.  Lillie  at  Westdale  High  School  of  Commerce,  Hamilton; 
Miss  Emily  Hennessy  at  the  Windsor-Walkerville  Technical  School; 
Mr.  J.  F.  Wallbridge  at  the  Windsor-Walkerville  Technical  School. 

Hamilton  Normal  School:  Miss  Helen  Campbell  at  Paris; 
Miss  Alice  C.  Gilleland  at  Port  Dalhousie  Public  School;  Miss  Helen  R. 
Gilvear  at  Hamilton  on  the  occasional  staff;  Miss  Margaret  I.  Craig  at 
Guelph;  Miss  Gladys  V.  Brett  at  R.  1,  Middleport;  Miss  Betty  Bain- 
bridge  at  Crampton;  Mr.  Lloyd  C.  Freure  at  Humberstone;  Miss 
Margaret  Fordon  on  the  Hamilton  occasional  staff;  Miss  Clara  M.  Holmes 
at  R.  1,  Caistor  Centre;  Mr.  Winfred  Bacher  at  Hagersville;  Miss  Isabel 


ARZ  Teachers — We  carry  a line  of  Black  and  White 
Christmas  cards  for  coloring,  also  plain  handmade 
white  cards  for  painting.  Your  pupils  will  be  interested 
for  Christmas  and  coloring  is  an  Art  in  Itself.  Write  us 
for  particulars. 

Artists’  Supply  Co.,  77  York  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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Anderson  at  Caledonia;  Miss  Kathleen  Beckett  at  R.  2,  Acton;  Miss 
Velma  M.  Swayze  on  the  Hamilton  supply  staff;  Miss  Mary  Weaver  at 
Stamford  Centre;  Miss  Olive  E.  Creasor  at  McKellar;  Miss  Ruth  G. 
Faull  at  Creighton  Mine;  Miss  Reta  Mather  at  South  Woodslee;  Miss 
Elizabeth  Cummer  at  Queen  Mary  School,  Hamilton;  Miss  Eva  C.  Hill 
at  R.  3,  Rockwood;  Miss  Ada  B.  Gee  at  R.  4,  Cayuga;  Miss  Jean  Dever- 
eux  at  R.  3,  Hagersville;  Miss  Nora  A.  Davison  at  R.  4,  St.  Catharines; 
Miss  Evelyn  Howell  at  R.  1,  Paris;  Miss  Jean  A.  Logan  on  the  Hamilton 
supply  staff;  Miss  Verda  I.  Gardiner  at  Hamilton  on  the  supply  staff;. 
Miss  Marion  Otterman  on  the  Hamilton  supply  staff;  Mr.  Grant  W. 
Ingle  on  the  Corbetton  staff;  Miss  Annie  F.  Wilson  at  R.  1,  Burgessville; 
Miss  Dorothea  M.  Walker  on  the  Hamilton  supply  staff;  Miss  Beatrice 
Yealland  at  Queen  Mary  School,  Hamilton;  Miss  Mary  Weaver  at 
Stamford  Centre;  Miss  Margaret  Keenan  at  the  Peace  Memorial  School, 
Hamilton;  Miss  Violet  J.  Rolfe  at  Fruitland;  Miss  Dorothy  Prudham 
at  R.  1,  York. 

London  Normal  School:  Mr.  Garnet  W.  Humphrey  at  Windsor; 
Miss  Jean  E.  Abbott  at  Burks  Falls;  Miss  Mildred  Stover  at  R.  2, 
Chatham;  Miss  Evelyn  Jenner  at  R.  3,  Merlin;  Miss  Irene  Wright 
at  R.  5,  Bothwell;  Miss  Bessie  Fairbairn  at  R.  1,  Belle  Paver;  Miss 
Katharine  McLachlin  at  Glanworth;  Miss  Jean  C.  Smith  at  R.  1, 
Belmont;  Miss  Helen  J.  Grieve  at  Granton;  Miss  Lillian  M.  Oatman  at 
R.  1,  Delhi;  Mr.  James  B.  Campbell  at  Holstein;  Mr.  Frank  MacDonald 
at  R.  2,  Langton;  Miss  Mary  Mitchell  at  R.  2,  Port  Burwell;  Mr.  Earl 
Gray  at  Komoka;  Miss  Esther  MacLean  at  Lawrence  Station;  Miss 
Mary  C.  Reynolds  at  R.  3,  Lucan;  Miss  Beatrice  D.  Hargin  at  R.  1, 
Wanstead;  Miss  Anne  M.  Sullivan  at  Sombra;  Mr.  Donald  Dynes  at 
R.  8,  London;  Miss  M.  Kathleen  McKerrall  at  R.  4,  Ilderton;  Miss  Eva 
M.  Fader  at  Huntsville;  Miss  Catharine  M.  McDowell  at  Eden;  Miss 
Ellen  M.  McCallum  at  R.  7,  St.  Thomas;  Miss  Dorothy  J.  Best  at  Victoria 
School,  London;  Mr.  Edgerton  Scratch  at  Humphrey;  Mr.  Ross  V.  Tuck 
is  teaching  at  R.  5,  Ingersoll;  Miss  Marie  Downing  at  R.  5,  Ingersoll; 
Miss  Marjorie  E.  Butterley  at  Victoria  School,  Windsor;  Miss  Vera  M. 
Linge  at  General  Brock  School,  Sandwich;  Miss  Stella  McCutcheon  at 
Thorndale;  Miss  Mayme  Farley  at  Edith  Cavell  School,  Riverside; 
Miss  Mabel  Gifford  at  Sparta;  Miss  Margaret  I.  Fraser  at  Parkhill; 
Miss  L.  McLean  at  Leamington;  Miss  E.  Marion  Clifton  at  Georgetown; 
Miss  Margaret  Alexander  at  Ailsa  Craig;  Miss  Mildred  McCannel  at 
Walkerton. 

North  Bay  Normal  School:  Miss  Mary  MacMillan  at  R.  2, 
Greenfield;  Miss  Kathleen  E.  Tait  at  Port  Carmen;  Miss  Hilda  E.  Reed 
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at  Sault  Ste.  Marie;  Miss  Clara  M.  Glancey  at  North  Bay;  Mr.  A.  Ernest 
Allison  at  Kenora;  Miss  Beatrice  Frayn  at  R.  1,  Echo  Bay;  Miss  Antoin- 
ette Fink  at  Mattawa;  Miss  Ruth  E.  Higgins  at  Wamsley;  Miss  Thelma 
Crockford  at  Wharncliffe ; Miss  N.  Ruth  Nisbett  at  Emsdale;  Mr.  Oscar 
Biltz  at  Novar;  Miss  Hazel  M.  Miller  at  Harcourt;  Miss  Keitha  M. 
Campbell  at  Portlock;  Miss  Kathleen  Wilson  at  Ravenscliffe ; Miss 
Inez  A.  Pretty  at  Emo;  Miss  Margaret  White  at  R.  3,  Bruce  Mines; 
Mr.  Harold  Griffith  at  Elizabeth  Bay;  Miss  Lemmitty  Holme  at  Finland; 
Miss  Margaret  Jennings  at  Dalton  Mills;  Miss  Johan  E.  Mann  at 
Gateway,  P.O.;  Miss  Mary  M.  Malone  at  Sesekinika;  Miss  Etta  B. 
McLean  at  Ice  Lake;  Miss  Barbara  J.  Kiley  at  Hindon  Hill;  Mr.  D.  R. 
Rickaby  at  Rydal  Bank;  Miss  Ethel  D.  Message  at  Schreiber; 
Miss  Gwendoline  Hadley  is  teaching  at  Kakabeka  Falls;  Miss  Catherine 
Duxfield  at  Leitch;  Miss  Violet  Chapman  at  Batchewana;  Miss  Sylvia 
Fountain  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie;  Miss  Hazel  G.  H.  Irwin  at  Cobalt;  Miss 
Vina  Clargo  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie;  Miss  Clara  M.  Hill  at  Mattawa; 
Miss  Catharine  E.  Hopper  at  R.  2,  Warren;  Miss  J.  Patricia  Johnston  at 
R.  2,  Burk’s  Falls;  Miss  Tillie  Sandberg  at  Pine  Street  School,  Port 
Arthur;  Miss  Queenie  Mathesoh  at  Kakabeka  Falls;  Miss  Muriel  Collins 
at  Goulais  River;  Miss  Molly  W.  McKinney  at  Hugel;  Miss  Iva  Finch 
at  Providence  Bay;  Miss  Isabel  Dougherty  at  Meldrum  Bay. 

Ottawa  Normal  School:  Mr.  Archie  Ross  at  Maxville;  Miss 
Helen  Forsyth  at  Hermon;  Miss  Marion  Cairns  at  Odessa;  Miss  M. 
Kathleen  Cawley  at  R.  2,  Godfrey;  Miss  Ann  A.  Neil  at  Dunrobin; 
Miss  Jean  B.  Aird  at  R.  1,  Perth;  Mr.  Floyd  J.  Vout  at  Algonquin; 
Miss  M.  Grace  McKendry  at  Cambridge  St.  School,  Ottawa;  Miss 
Margaret  M.  Kennedy  at  Hopefield;  Miss  Violet  Duford  at  Eastview; 
Mr.  Donald  McLachlan  at  McDonald’s  Corners;  Mr.  Fred  Rivier^is 
teaching  at  Cornwall;  Miss  Nettie  I.  Bessin  at  York  St.  School,  Ottawa; 
Miss  Marie  Speagle  at  R.  3,  Athens;  Miss  Marion  Gordon  at  Mutchmor 
School,  Ottawa;  Miss  Margaret  Hargrave  at  R.  1,  Brinston;  MissM.  C. 
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A NEW  FRENCH  READER 

by  Profs.  Ford  & Hicks 

Twelve  well-known  stories  of  literary  value,  but  their  treatment 
is  new,  being  based  upon  a simple  vocabulary.  The  main  pur- 
pose of  the  book  is  its  excellent  translation  advantages  and  also 
its  training  in  Direct  Reading  Method.  Price  60c,  postage  paid. 

CANADIAN  INDUSTRIAL  READER 

by  Sherman  & Reid 

A survey  of  Canada  and  her  industries.  Fully  illustrated  in  black 
and  white,  numerous  maps  and  statistical  tables.  After  each 
chapter  is  a full  list  of  problems  for  the  student  to  answer.  This 
is  an  excellent  book  for  commercial  geography  in  which  appears 
a wealth  of  material.  Price  $1.25,  postage  paid. 

EXPLORERS,  SOLDIERS  & STATESMEN 

by  Dr.  Karr 

Director  of  English  Instruction,  Dept,  of  Education,  Toronto. 
Fully  illustrated  in  colour  and  black  and  white.  Authorized  as 
one  of  the  four  books  to  be  read  for  High  School  Entrance.  326 
Pages.  Price  60c,  postage  paid.  Amazing  value! 

THE  STORY  OF  GREECE  & ROME 

by  Robertson  and  Robertson 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  enable  the  teacher  and  student  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  great  contribution  which  these  two 
nations  made  to  our  present-day  western  civilization.  This  book 
is  still  the  outstanding  book  in  ancient  history.  Price  $1.00, 
postage  paid. 

MAKERS  OF  19th  CENTURY  EUROPE 

by  Ralph  Flenley 

Department  of  History,  University  of  Toronto. 

Biographical  sketches  of  European  men  of  the  19th  century  who 
made  the  history  of  the  continent.  Although  not  a complete  out- 
line of  history,  these  sketches  incorporate  a good  deal  of  history 
as  the  men  are  for  the  most  part  statesmen,  rulers  or  leading 
figures  of  the  various  European  countries.  Introductory  chapters 
are  given  before  each  period  in  order  that  the  student  may  refresh 
his  memory  as  to  the  historical  events  of  the 
particular  period.  Price  $1.50,  postage  paid. 
May  we  draw'  your  attention  again  to 

MODERN  EUROPE  AND  THE  WORLD 

iBy  Ralph  Flenley  $2.50  advertised  in  last 
month’s  issue. 

Catalogues  and  special  lists  gladly  supplied 
upon  request. 

J.  M.  DENT  & SONS  Ltd. 

224  Bloor  Street  [West,  Toronto  5,  Ontario 
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Johnston  at  Billings  Bridge;  Miss  Mary  H.  Meagher  at  St.  Patrick’s 
Separate  School,  Ottawa;  Miss  M.  Elsie  Whitley  at  R.  2,  Spencerville; 
Miss  Phyllis  Smith  at  R.  1,  Sydenham;  Miss  Dorothy  Johnston  at 
South  March;  Miss  Frances  Davis  at  R.  2,  Woodlawn;  Miss  Viola 
E.  Prevost  at  Westport. 

Peterboro  Normal  School:  Miss  L.  Ethel  Titus  at  Picton; 
Mr.  Claude  G.  Milligan  at  R.  6,  Napanee;  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Allen  at 
Lakehurst;  Mr.  Lawrence  Ashton  at  Westmount  School,  Oshawa; 
Mr.  Alvin  C.  Keeler  at  Clyde  Forks;  Miss  Marie  Sullivan  at  R.  3,  New 
Liskeard;  Miss  Eleanor  Milligan  at  Marysville;  Miss  Grace  L.  Cawker 
at  Hampton;  Miss  Ruth  M.  Emerson  at  Moira;  Miss  Annie  B.  Waring 
at  R.  1,  Picton;  Miss  Olive  Roebuck  at  Midland;  Miss  Etha  C.  Reynolds 
at  R.  1,  Tweed;  Miss  Gena  M.  Young  at  Cobourg;  Mr.  Wilfred  Little  at 
North  Branch;  Miss  Bertha  L.  Lang  at  R.  1,  Ida;  Miss  Zetta  Wilson 
at  Warsaw;  Mr.  Garnet  Smitheram  at  R.  1,  Lindsay;  Miss  Gwendolyn  H. 
Swayne  at  R.  3,  Napanee;  Miss  Margaret  E.  J.  Thompson  at  R.  1, 
Phelpston;  Miss  Lillian  Miller  at  R.  1,  Sharp  Corners;  Mr.  Melville  G. 
Moase  at  R.  1,  Claremont;  Miss  Irene  Bell  at  R.  1,  Lakefield;  Miss  Perle 
Minaker  at  R.  2,  Webbwood;  Miss  Blanche  Feasby  at  Magnetawan; 
Mr.  George  A.  O’Neill  at  Deloro;  Miss  Mary  Manion  at  Tamworth; 
Mr.  George  A.  Cassie  at  Gooderham;  Miss  Dorothy  Stephens  at  R.  2, 
Nestleton;  Miss  Helene  A.  Clements  at  R.  1,  Charing  Cross;  Mr.  Wilbert 
L.  Christie  at  the  Queen  Victoria  School,  Belleville;  Miss  Florence 
German  at  R.  7,  Picton;  Miss  Margaret  E.  Mutton  at  R.  2,  Warkworth; 
Mr.  Harold  Kernaghan  at  Tudhope;  Miss  Margaret  C.  Murphy  at 
Tweed;  Miss  Edna  Palmer  at  Uxbridge;  Miss  Eveline  Cronkhite  at  R.  1, 
Portsmouth;  Miss  Thelma  L.  Cochrane  at  R.  1,  Elginburg;  Miss  Lenore 
Jamieson  at  R.  2,  Omemee;  Miss  Bertha  L.  Lang  at  Fraserville;  Miss 
Gena  M.  Young  at  Cobourg;  Miss  Frances  L.  Jones  at  Millbrook; 
Miss  Helen  V.  Rosevear  at  Cobourg;  Miss  Ruth  Knox  at  Baltimore; 
Miss  Clara  I.  Blezard  at  R.  1,  Cobourg;  Miss  Christina  Clarkson  at 
Perrytown;  Mr.  John  G.  Purdy  at  Castleton;  Miss  Ethel  Stephenson 
at  Ida. 

Stratford  Normal  School:  Miss  Irene  A.  Curtis  at  Elm- 


Catalogue  and  Special  Designs  Submitted  Gladly 

Trophies — Medals — Fraternity  Emblems — Badges — School  Pins — Prize  Ribbons 
Sweater  Crests  — Pennants  — Embossed  School  Notepaper — Dance  Programmes 
Invitations  — School  and  Personal  Christmas  Cards 
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Making  Shakespeare  Likeable 


In  preparing  this  Canadian  edition  of  the  Shakespeare  plays  the  editors 
have  attempted  to  make  them  literature  to  be  enjoyed  rather  than  as 
items  of  school  study  to  be  done  under  compulsion.  Notes  which  give 
the  sources  of  each  play,  on  the  Elizabethan  theatre,  the  plays  as  examples 
of  Elizabethan  drama,  studies  of  the  leading  characters  and  a general 
approach  to  each  play,  are  also  included.  The  following  are  available,  other 
titles  in  preparation. 

A MIDSUMMER  NIGHT’S  DREAM  By  Elizabeth  S.  Colwell,  Winnipeg. 
HAMLET  By  Arthur  L.  Phelps,  Wesley  College,  Winnipeg. 

THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE  By  G.  Fred  McNally,  Edmonton. 
JULIUS  CEASAR  By  Adrian  Macdonald,  Peterborough  Normal  School. 
AS  YOU  LIKE  IT  By  M.  Maxwell  MacOdrum,  Queen’s  University. 
MACBETH  By  Ira  Dilworth,  Principal  Victoria  High  School. 

THE  TEMPEST  By  R.  A.  Wilson,  University  of  Saskatchewan. 
TWELFTH  NIGHT  By  E.  C.  Woodley,  Quebec. 

Price,  40c  per  play,  postpaid. 


THE  RYERSON  PRESS 

CANADA’S  PIONEER  PUBLISHERS  — TORONTO 


Remove  Skin  Blemishes 

by  Our  Simple  Treatments 

Teachers  realize  the  importance  of  ‘‘looking  one’s 
best.”  For  the  removal  of  Pimples,  Blackheads, 
Rashes,  Tan,  Freckles,  Moth  Patches,  Eczema,  Ivy 
Poisoning,  etc.,  use  our  famous  preparation : 


PRINCESS  COMPLEXION  PURIFIER 

This  wonderful  treatment  has  a remarkably  successful  record.  Full 
instructions  go  with  every  bottle.  Has  never  been  equalled  in  nearly 
40  years.  Sent  to  any  address,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price — $1.50. 

SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR  REMOVED 

Teachers  can  write  or  telephone  for  an  appointment 
Saturdays,  as  this  treatment  requires  personal 
attendance. 


HAIR,  SKIN  AND  SCALP  TREATMENTS  OUR  SPECIALTIES 
Write  for  Booklet  “G” — FREE 

HISCOTT  INSTITUTE  LIMITED 

59H  College  Street,  Toronto  2,  Ontario 
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wood;  Miss  Wilma  Cross  at  R.  1,  Harriston;  Mr.  Roy  F.  Hatt  at  Tober- 
mory; Miss  Ruth  E.  Bunt  at  New  Hamburg;  Miss  Mary  F.  Inglis  at 
R.  1,  Belgrave;  Mr.  Elmer  C.  Cassel  at  Humber  Bay;  Miss  Lorna 
Lupton  at  R.  3,  Clifford;  Mr.  J.  C.  Sutherland  at  Thorndale;  Miss 
Dorothy  Beckett  at  R.  3,  Markdale;  Miss  Catherine  MacKinnon  at 
R.  2,  Consecon;  Miss  Myrtle  Brocklebank  at  R.  1,  Markdale;  Miss 
Kathleen  Calder  at  Lavant  Station;  Miss  Archetta  M.  L.  MacKinnon 
at  R.  1,  Paisley;  Miss  Ada  Pearce  at  Paisley;  Miss  Elsie  Michael  at 
R.  5,  Tara;  Miss  Melinda  E.  Hossfeld  at  R.  3,  New  Hamburg;  Miss 
Rossie  Patrick  at  R.  2,  Hensall;  Mr.  J.  S.  McLeod  at  Frederickhouse; 
Miss  Madeline  Westman  at  R.  2,  Denfield;  Miss  Mary  Ford  at  R.  3, 
Durham;  Miss  Winona  M.  Gallop  at  R.  1,  Science  Hill;  Miss  Marion 
M.  Fergusson  at  Plattsville;  Mr.  John  Lindsay  Thornburn  at  Port 
Elgin;  Miss  Laura  C.  Hicks  at  R.  1,  Wingham;  Mr.  Frank  L.  Barrett 
at  R.  1,  Lakeside;  Miss  Sarah  E.  MacLean  at  R.  1,  Markdale;  Miss 
Alexine  Du  Charme  at  Bigwood. 

Toronto  Normal  School:  Miss  Dorothy  Hoar  at  Bowman- 
ville;  Miss  Marjorie  D.  Reid  on  the  Toronto  occasional  staff;  Miss 
Lena  M.  Bell  at  Central  Mohawk  School,  Deseronto;  Miss  Nora  B. 
Kelly  at  Oakridge,  Scarboro;  Miss  Myrtle  L.  Burn  on  the  Toronto 
occasional  staff;  Miss  Vida  I.  Warder  at  R.  4,  Elmira;  Miss  Betty 
McLaren  at  R.  1,  Midland;  Miss  Lucy  A.  Cuming  at  Port  Credit; 
Miss  Vera  Foster  at  Bergland;  Miss  Florence  M.  Adams  at  Toronto  on 
the  occasional  staff;  Miss  Viola  M.  Travis  on  the  Windsor  occasional 
staff;  Miss  Lorraine  Love  at  R.  2,  Oshawa;  Miss  Erma  E.  Kingdon  at 
Thistledown;  Mr.  Leslie  Claus  at  Shannonville;  Miss  Florence  Mutch 
at  R.  2,  Whitby;  Miss  Eldred  Ruth  Anderson  at  Dorset;  Miss  Olive 
H.  E.  Carter  at  Toronto  on  the  occasional  staff;  Miss  Ethel  J.  Kersey 
at  R.  2,  Maple;  Miss  Ruth  A.  Eckel  at  R.  3,  Harriston;  Miss  Irene  C. 
Dunn  at  Klock;  Miss  Myrtle  E.  Hisey  at  R.  2,  Erin;  Miss  Edna  C.  Hall 
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Recommended  by  the  Inspectors  of  Technical 
Education  of  the  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Education 
ENGLISH  FOR  NEW  CANADIANS 

By  G.  Elmore  Reaman,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  the  Boys’  Training  School, 
Bowmanville. 

REDUCED  IN  PRICE  — Limp  Cloth  - - - 40  cents 

This  book  which  has  been  definitely  recommended  for  use  by  the 
Department  of  Technical  Education  in  all  classes  teaching  English  to 
the  New  Comer,  is  copiously  illustrated  and  has  many  diagrams,  which 
have  proved  of  untold  value  in  teaching. 

To  be  Ready  in  November 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  FOR  NEW  CANADIANS 

By  G.  Elmore  Reaman. 

This  book  is  to  be  used  immediately  after  ENGLISH  FOR  NEW 
CANADIANS  and  is  written  in  the  same  style  that  has  proved  so 
popular  with  the  foreigner. 

ORDER  EARLY 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  & COMPANY 

128  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE  - TORONTO  2 


SUPPPLEMENTARY  READERS 

: FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 


Wheaton’s  “B  & B”  Series  of  Geography  Readers : Suitable  for  Form 

II  Course 

A series  of  Six  Books  with  Handcraft  Supplements  and  Practical  Exercises. 
Illustrated  throughout  by  the  authors,  Lieut. -Col.  F.  S.  Brereton,  Traveller 
and  Author,  and  F.  B.  Badcock,  Author  and  School  Master. 

The  titles  in  this  attractive  series  are: 

“Homes  of  the  World”  75c  “People  of  the  World  82c 

“Shops  of  the  World”  88c  “Workers  of  the  World”  94c 

“Features  of  the  World”  $1.00  and  “The  British  Empire”  $1.00 


“The  Story  of  the  Ages”,  $1.00  “The  Building  of  Our  Empire”,  53c 

A First  World  History  Two  interesting  books  140  pages  Illustrated 
By  F.  E.  West,  L.L.A. 

MUSIC PLAYS 

We  have  been  appointed  Canadian  Representatives  for  H.  F.  W.  Deane  & Sons* 
The  Year  Book  Press  Ltd.,  of  London,  England,  the  well  known  Educational, 
General  and  Musical  Publishers 

(Vide  Book  Notices  in  the  October  issue  of  “Cbe  Scbool”) 

We  invite  your  enquiries. 

THE  CANADIAN  BOOK  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

43  Victoria  St.,  Toronto  2 Phone:  Elgin  6073 
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at  Huntsville;  Miss  Isabel  Neilson  at  Limehouse;  Mr.  John  R.  N.  Steele 
at  Furnace  Falls;  Miss  Isabell  Ashenhurst  at  Osaquan;  Mr.  A.  Kenneth 
Prentice  at  Collingwood;  Miss  Edith  R.  Richards  at  Centreton;  Miss 
Doris  H.  Markwick  at  Roselands  School,  Toronto;  Miss  Amelia  W. 
Rendall  at  R.  2,  Mount  Forest;  Miss  Helen  M.  Patton  at  Hilliardton; 
Miss  Catherine  Mewhort  at  Lambton  Park  School,  Toronto  9;  Miss 
Mary  Williams  at  Kingston;  Miss  Helen  B.  Love  is  teaching  at  Thistle- 
down; Miss  Anna  E.  McEachern  on  the  occasional  staff,  Toronto; 
Miss  Margaret  A.  More  at  Paisley;  Miss  Nora  Jean  Martindale  at 
Hamilton;  Miss  Mary  J.  F.  Wright  on  the  Toronto  occasional  staff; 
Miss  Irene  M.  Gillespie  on  the  Toronto  occasional  staff;  Miss  Ella 
Farrow  at  New  Toronto;  Miss  Lois  Cox  at  the  Hugh  Beaton  Public 
School,  Walkerville;  Mr.  M.  Cecil  Avery  at  Orillia;  Miss  Isabel  Mc- 
Kerihen  on  the  Toronto  occasional  staff;  Miss  Marion  E.  Giffen 
R.  2,  Georgetown;  Miss  Audrey  Draper  at  R.  1,  Brooklin;  Miss  Julia 
F.  Worfolk  at  Gilford;  Miss  Mary  K.  Temple  at  Streetsville ; Miss 
Margaret  Sinclair  at  R.  1,  Eugenia;  Mr.  Hector  MacDonald  at  R.  1, 
Singhampton;  Miss  Pearl  McKinlay  at  London  on  the  substitute  staff. 


%\ je  H>cl)ool 

A magazine  devoted  to  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  in  Canada. 


Editorial  Board:  The  Staff  of  the  Ontario  College  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto. 
Managing  Editor:  W.  E.  Macpherson.  Advertising  Manager:  G.  M.  Jones. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  W.  J.  Lougheed.  Advertising  Representative:  W.  R.  Howard. 

Associate  Editors:  J.  G.  Althouse,  J.  O.  Carlisle,  F.  E.  Coombs,  G.  A,  Cornish,  W.  C. 
Ferguson,  F,  Halbus,  Annette  Marsh,  Laura  L.  Ockley,  W.  L.  C.  Richardson,  P.  Sandiford. 


Subscribers  are  requested  to  give  prompt  notice  of  change  of  address.  If  this  is  not 
done  copies  are  usually  lost.  Notifications  should  reach  this  office  by  the  18th  of  the 
month  in  order  to  affect  the  next  number. 

Remittances  should  be  made  payable  to  UbC  School  and  must  be  at  par  Toronto. 


The  School  is  published  monthly,  except  in  July  and  August,  and  is  printed  at  the 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  PRESS 


Subscription  within  the  British  Empire,  $1.50  per  annum;  in  United  States  and  Mexico,  $1.75 
other  countries  $2.00.  Single  copies,  20  cents. 


The  Ontario  College  of  Education 
371  Bloor  St.  West,  Toronto  5. 

MEMBER  OF  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 

Articles  appearing  in  XlbC  ScbOOl,  are  indexed  regularly  in  the  Education  Index. 
An  annual  index  is  published  in  the  June  issue  of  Qb C School. 
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The 

BUYER’S  GUIDE 

will  help  you  select 
the  right  pen  . . 


It  is  a compendium  of  useful  information  on 

PENS  PEN  HOLDERS 
COMPASSES  DRAWLET  PENS 
BALL  BEARING  CLIPS 
DRAWLET  INKS 

Your  copy  is  available,  free , at — 

ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY 

86  Cooper  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

or  BROWN  BROS.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


Incorporated 


irpora 

1832 


Capital 

$12,000,000 


THE  BANK  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA 


Reserve  Fund 
$24,000,000 
Total  Asset* 
$265,000,000 


Branches  throughout  Canada  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  in  Newfoundland, 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Dominican  Republic,  Jamaica,  in  the  United  States  at  Boston,  Chicago, 
New  York,  and  in  London.  England. 

A GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS  TRANSACTED 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

CARDS  FOR  HAND  COLOURING,  suitable  for  Students  and  Teachers. 

Sc  to  10c  each  or  Assorted  Box  of  1 doz.  75c. 

SCHOOL  CARDS  showing  your  School  Colours  and  Crest 
Specially  made  to  order.  Samples  on  request. 

PRIZE  REWARD  BOOKS,  50c  and  up.  Also  Books  Required  for  School  Libraries. 


Enquiries  Invited 


Compton  School  Supplies 

860  KINGSTON  ROAD  - TORONTO  8 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  PRESS 

ANNOUNCES  THE  PUBLICATION  IN  OCTOBER 
OF  A NEW  PERIODICAL 

The 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
QUARTERLY 

The  periodical  is  designed  to  provide  opportunity  for  the  publication  in 
Canada  of  articles  dealing  with  literary  or  scientific  subjects  and  to 
encourage  writing  in  these  fields  of  intellectual  activity. 

The  articles  will  not  be  technical  in  character,  but  it  is  intended  that  they 
shall  have  distinctive  value  and  maintain  a standard  which  will  appeal 
to  educated  readers. 

The  Editorial  work  will  be  under  the  direction  of  G.  S.  Brett,  assisted 
by  an  advisory  committee. 

Annual  Subscription  $2.00 

Subscriptions  and  all  business  correspondence  should  be  sent  to  the  publisher fr. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  PRESS 

TORONTO  5,  CANADA 


HIGH  SCHOOL  BOARDS  and  BOARDS  of  EDUCATION 

are  authorized  by  law  to  establish 

INDUSTRIAL,  TECHNICAL,  COMMERCIAL 
AGRICULTURAL,  MINING 

AND 

ART  SCHOOLS 

WITH  THE  APPROVAL  OF  THE  MINISTER 
OF  EDUCATION 

DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES 

may  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Education. 

THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION 

is  given  in  various  trades.  The  schools  and  classes  are  under  the 
direction  of  An  Advisory  Committee. 

Application  for  attendance  should  be  made  to  the  Principal  of  the 
School. 

In  addition 

Commercial  Subjects,  Manual  Training,  Household  Science  and 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture  are  provided  for  in  the  Courses 
of  Study  in  Public,  Separate,  Continuation  and  High  Schools  and 
Collegiate  Institutes. 

Copies  of  the  Regulations  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education. 
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Ulmstnms 

NAME  PENCIL 

What  other  gift  could  be  so  personal,  different  and 
useful?  Pupil’s  name  on  each  pencil.  Packed 
in  colorful  holly  boxes. 


Worthy  of 

Your 

Giving 


POSTAGE  PAID  ANYWHERE  IN  UNITED  STATES  OR  CANADA 

You  can  find  no  finer  gift  than  SUPERFINE  NAME  PENCILS  ...  so  PER- 
SONAL that  each  gift  bears  the  name  of  the  recipient! 

Imagine  the  delight  of  your  pupils  when  they  receive  these  pencils  stamped  with 
their  names  in  gold  color! 

SUPERFINE  NAME  PENCILS  are  packed  in  special  Christmas  Holly  Boxes, 
beautifully  lithographed  in  colors  and  made  of  heavy  material  that  will  serve 
indefinitely  as  a pencil  box.  It  is  well  to  order  a few  extra  boxes  for  pupils  who 
may  enter  your  class  before  Christmas.  These  may  have  “Merry  Christmas”  on 
them  at  the  prices  listed  below. 

Finest  Quality  5c 
Pencil 

SUPERFINE  NAME 
PENCILS  are  hexagon 
shaped,  highest  5c  quality, 
soft,  firm  and  waxed  lead. 
Polished  brass  tip  and  red 
para  rubber  eraser.  As- 
sorted colors  in  each  box. 

Order  Early! 

Write  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only.  Write  pupils’ 
names  plainly  in  a row. 
Write  YOUR  name  and 
address  plainly.  Enclose 
check,  money  order,  or 
currency.  We  guarantee 
correct  spelling  of  names. 

Satisfaction  or  your 
money  back. 


ONE  NAME  TO 

A BOX 

Holly  Box  of  3 

Pencils  

..25c 

10  Boxes  or  more. 

per  box  

DeLuxe  Gift  Box 

Holly  Box  of  6 

Pencils  

10  Boxes  or  more. 

per  box  

..25c 

Special  Gift  Box 

Holly  Box  of  12 

Pencils  

..50c 

10  Boxes  or  more. 

per  box  

..45c 

The  Dayton  Pencil  Co.,  Dept.  S-12,  Dayton,  Ohio 


pfsp  A fill  17 DO  Arc  you  searching  for  Gifts  for  Your 
I fiAvMiili5"“PuPils?  Give  them  this  delightfully 
personal  and  economical  gift! 


ENGLISH  VERSE 

longfelloto  to  fcupttt  Prooke 

CHOSEN  AND  EDITED  BY  W.  PEACOCK 

(World’s  Classics  No.  312) 

60  Cents 


A NEW  anthology  of  verse  that  offers  to  students  a remark- 
ably full  and  varied  selection  of  English  poetry  since 
There  are  524  pages,  and  193  selections  representing  the  work 
of  the  following  forty-nine  poets : — 


Henry  Wadsworth  Long- 
follow 

The  Countess  of  Dufferin 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier 
Edward  FitzGerald 
Edgar  Allan  Poe 
Caroline  E.  S.  Norton 
Lord  Houghton 
Alfred  Tennyson 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Sir  Francis  Doyle 
William  Makepeace  Thack- 
eray 

Robert  Browning 
William  Edmonstoune 
Aytoun 
Emily  Bronte 
Arthur  Hugh  Clough 
Charles  Kingsley 
James  Russell  Lowell 
Walt  Whitman 
Jean  Ingelow 

Frederick  Locker-Lampson 
Matthew  Arnold 
William  Johnson  Cory 
Coventry  Patmore 


Sydney  Dobell 

William  Allingham 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti 

George  Meredith 

Christina  Georgina  Rossetti 

Charles  Stuart  Calverley 

Richard  Watson  Dixon 

James  Thomson 

William  Morris 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne 

David  Gray 

Francis  Bret  Harte 

Austin  Dobson 

Thomas  Hardy 

Gerard  Manley  Hopkins 

Robert  Bridges 

William  Ernest  Henley 

Alice  Meynell 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

Oscar  Wilde 

John  Davidson 

Francis  Thompson 

Lionel  Johnson 

Edward  Thomas 

James  Elroy  Flecker 

Rupert  Brooke 
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